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Shortage 
HE U. S. has about 74,000 


military airplanes on order 
for ourselves and Great Brit- 
ain. Both countries are train- 
ing pilots to fly these planes. 
But somewhere in the defense 
program the mechanics who 
must service these planes have 
been overlooked. 

At the present rate of train- 
ing licensed Airplane and En- 
gine mechanics, this country 
will face a shortage of hun- 
dreds of thousands of mechan- 
ics within two years. We will 
have the planes and the pilots, 
but not the mechanics. Eight 
to 10 ground men are needed 
per plane, and inexperienced, 
untrained men are worse than 
useless. A plane is only as 
good as the man who services 
it. 

The survey conducted for 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Office of 
Education by the mechanics 
training school committee of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce reveals the aston- 
ishing fact that despite the de- 
fense program, the 14 schools 
now training mechanics for 
the Army Air Corps are oper- 
ating at less than 50°% capacity. 

er private schools whose 
facilities are either good or 
could be made satisfactory are 
likewise operating far short of 
capacity and some of them are 
facing bankruptcy for lack of 
students. 

This is a critical situation 
deserving of immediate action 
by the agencies concerned. The 
CAA has already taken the 
(Turn to page 20) 








Schools 50% Idle as Acute 


Mechanics Shortage Looms 





38 MILLION SQ. FT. 
MFRS. TOTAL AREA 


July 1 Completes Phase II 
of Program; Space In- 
creased 111% 


U. S. AIRCRAFT and engine 
plant space passed the 38,000,000 sq. 
ft. mark in July, floor area having 
been increased from 17,216,410 sq. ft. 
on July 1, 1940, marking completion 
of what is known as Phase II of the 
manufacturing industry’s expansion 
for war preparation. 

The figures include propeller as 
well as plane and engine plants. 

During the year ended July 1, 
while accomplishing the plant ex- 
pansion task, the industry built 
11,647 military planes and trained 
160,000 new employes. 

These were highlights of a re- 
port issued early this month by Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

With more than 38,000,000 sq. ft. 
completed, said Col. Jouett, the 
manufacturers have approximately 
16,000,000 sq. ft. under construction 
—expanding toward a goal of nearly 
54,000,000 sq. ft. 


(Turn to page 29, col. 3) 


New NACA Chairman 





Harris & Ewing Photo 
Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker 
Has been elected chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, succeeding Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, resigned. Story on page 4. 


U. S. Not Utilizing 
Facilities as Major 
Crisis Develops 

Two SURVEYS conducted by a 


government agency and by an 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
committee reveal a serious impend- 
ing shortage of A&E (Airplane and 
Engine) mechanics unless the train- 
ing of student mechanics is sub- 
stantially increased within the next 
six months. 

Every phase of aviation—produc- 
tion of airplanes, training of pilots, 
building of airports—has been 
speeded up within the past year, 
but the increase in the number of 
A&E mechanics has lagged far be- 
hind. With 74,000 military airplanes 
on order today, and 8 to 10 mechan- 
ics needed per airplane, the short- 
age of mechanics will run into the 
hundreds of thousands within two 
years unless something is done in 
the near future to straighten out a 
muddled situation, the surveys re- 


veal. 
Ironically enough, the private 
mechanics schools are operating at 
(Turn to page 14, col. 2) 





U.S. Plans Training of Latin American Pilots 


and Mechanies to Undereut Axis 


A SIGNIFICANT pilot and tech- 
nician training program for 
Latin America citizens is expected 
to get underway in the U. S. this 
fall as part of this country’s deter- 
mination to dilute or destroy Ger- 
man and Italian influence in South 
America. 


If preliminary plans now being 
considered in Washington for the 


training of 300 pilots and 270 tech- 
nicians are finally adopted, the U. S. 
Army will train 100 carefully se- 
lected Latin Americans as pilots in 


its own schools, while the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration will 
offer instruction for the balance of 
200 pilots and all of the technicians 
at private contract schools, as under 
CPTP. 

Pilots turned out under the pro- 
gram would have training at least 
up to the commercial grade and 
possibly some advanced instruction 
in handling multi-engine equip- 
ment. The technician course would 
produce 120 service mechanics, 130 
instructor mechanics and 20 aero- 


Influence 


nautical engineers. The pilots and 
technicians are intended primarily 
for employment where Axis per- 
sonnel are being supplanted in 
South American airline operations. 
Organizing force behind the plan 
is the Inter-Departmental Commit- | 
tee on Civil Flight Training for 
Citizens of the American Republics , 
appointed by the State Dept. and 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
of commercial and cultural rela- 
tions between the American Re- 
(Turn to page 29, col. 1) 






coordinator , 
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SIMPLIFIED procedure for rat- 
ing of pilots according to the 
raft they are competent to fly 
placed in effect by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Aug. 1. 
The new system, adopted in form of 
an amendment to Parts 20 and 21 of 
Gvil Air Regulations, is based on 
, class and horsepower of 
the aircraft, rather than on the 
type, weight and engine classifica- 
tion which has shown various in- 
consistencies in actual practice. 

On the assumption that, in gen- 
eral, horsepower is a better criter- 
jon of plane handling characteris- 
tics than weight, the new pilot rat- 
ing method divorces pilot classifica- 
tion from the airplane weight and 
ranks each pilot for a range of 
horsepower instead. 

Formerly, a pilot demonstrating 
competence at one extreme end of 
an airplane class became eligible to 
operate craft at the other extreme. 
Thus, a pilot who was checked out 
in a Cub of 1,301 lbs. ge mg by 
an engine of only 65 hp. also re- 
hw ge rating to fly a 3,550 Ib. 
Beechcraft with a 330-hp. engine. 


Greater Range 

Under the revised regulations, 
pilots are deemed competent for a 
range from 50% less to 50% greater 
than the rated horsepower of the 
plane. This automatically provides 
for checking out in the middle of 
the range instead of at any point 
in the weight range as formerly. 
To illustrate, a pilot passing rating 
flight tests in a plane of 200 hp. will 
hereafter be rated for 100-300 hp. 

Sole exception to this range rating 
involves lightplanes of less than 80 
hp. Because of the general similar- 
ity in flight characteristics of planes 
with 80 hp. or less, the percentage 
range is not considered applicable 
and a pilot competent within that 
grouping is rated for the entire 
range of 80 hp. 


Intermediate Ratings 

A pilot eligible for two horse- 
power ranges becomes eligible for 
all intermediate horsepowers and 
is rated from the lowest to the 
highest horsepower applicable. For 
example, if an applicant takes a 
flight test in an airplane of 65 hp., 
he is rated for 80 hp. or less. If 
later he takes the necessary flight 
tests in an airplane of 200 hp., he 
will be rated, not for 100-300 hp. 
in addition to his previous range, 
but for 300 hp. or less. 

Breaking down the general air- 
Plane type into five classes—(1) 
Single~engine land, (2) single-en- 
gine sea, (3) multi-engine land, 
(4) multi-engine sea, and (5) un- 
conventional—the revised regula- 
tion provides that all the class rat- 
ings which a pilot holds apply to 

» entire horsepower range for 
which competence has been shown. 

If a pilot has ratings for both 

sle-engine landplanes and single- 
engine seaplanes, he would be 
qualified to pilot all airplanes of 
both these classes within his entire 








brsepower range even though he 





ight have been tested in a low- 
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powered seaplane and a _ high- 
powered landplane. 

Further, if subsequently he should 
demonstrate competence on multi- 
engine airplanes, whether landplane 
or seaplane, he would then be 
qualified to pilot airplanes of single- 
engine land; single-engine sea; 
multi-engine land; and multi-engine 
sea, throughout the entire horse- 
power range for which he is rated. 

In order for existing certificated 
pilots to be rated by the new pro- 
cedure they must, as heretofore, 
show 15 hours of solo flight time in 
12 months for private grade or 10 
hours in six months for the higher 
grades. Rating for a particular class 
—such as single-engine land or 
single-engine sea—may be obtained 
by showing only five hours within 
the endorsement period in airplanes 
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AA Adopts Simplified Pilot Rating System 


With Plane Horsepower as New Criterion 


of a type, weight and engine classi- 
fication for which current rating is 
held. The horsepower range will 
then be established upon the basis 
of airplanes of any specific horse- 
power in which five hours are 
shown during same period. 

The airplane class endorsement is 
quite similar to the previous re- 
quirement involving weight and en- 
gine classification as it applied to 
private pilots, but the five-hours 
provision is now extended to cover 
all grades of certificates. 

Added to the regulations as a pre- 
cautionary measure is a new re- 
quirement that within the 90 days 
prior to carrying any passenger, a 
pilot of any grade must have made 
at least three twke-offs and landings 
in an airplane of the class in which 
the passenger is to be carried. 





Pilots Increase 100%, Planes 58% 
in Year; Largely Result of CPTP 


IN THE year ended last July 1, 
the number of certificated pilots in- 
creased slightly more than 100% 
and licensed planes 58.7%, accord- 
ing to figures released recently by 
the CAA. 

The rise in number of pilots from 
41,006 on July 1, 1940, to 82,277 a 
year later and the gain in number 
of planes, exclusive of military 
types, from 13,878 to 22,025 during 
the same period, are attributed by 
Administrator Connolly largely to 
the CAA’s pilot training program, 
which is slated to turn out 37,000 
more civilian airmen in its fiscal 
1942 program. 

As expected, the total of private 
pilots showed the greatest increase. 
From 1938 to 1939 there was a nor- 
mal gain from 9,352 private pilots 
to 11,647. Then the CPTP boosted 
the list to 22,153 in 1940 and to 
67,763 in July of this year. There 
are now 13,004 commercial and 
1,510 airline pilots. 

Considered by states, California 
continues to lead all others with 
9,965 pilots and 2,174 planes. Trail- 


ing in number of pilots are New 
York with 5,765, Texas 5,493, Penn- 
sylvania 4,109 and Illinois 3,838. On 
the plane list Pennsylvania is sec- 
ond with 2,163, New York third 
with 1,610 and Texas fourth with 
1,237. 

On July 1 only five states— 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, Ver- 
mont and Wyoming—had less than 
100 certificated aircraft, while only 
seven states—Delaware, Maine, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Wyoming—had 
less than 500 certificated pilots. All 
of these states, however, showed 
substantial increases over the pre- 
vious year. 

The following table shows cer- 
tificated pilots classified by grade as 
of July 1, in 1938, 1939, 1940 and 
1941. Civil Air Regulations Part 20, 
as amended effective May 1, 1940, 
provided for discontinuance of solo 
certificates on May 1, 1941, and of 
limited-commercial pilot certificates 
on May 1, 1942, which accounts for 
the drop on July 1, 1941, in number 
of these classes of certificates: 











Limited 

Com- Com- 
Airline mercial mercial Private Solo Total 
Fe G, GED cccvees 1,510 12,583 421 67,763 0 82,277 
July 1, 1040 ....... 1,242 7,326 876 22,153 9,409 41,006 
Sap 4, THe acsecse 1,161 6,679 930 11,647 5,727 26,144 
July 1, 1938 ....... 1,149 6,556 981 9,352 2,038 20,076 








House Bill Asks $936,747 for Markers 


A BILL recently introduced in the House by Rep. Johns of Wisconsin 
and referred to the House Commerce Committee would provide for 
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Calendar 


17—Dedication of Improvements 
at Municipal Airport, North 
Platte, Neb. : 

17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 

24—Michigan Dawn Patrol Flight 
to Coldwater, Mich., Spon- 
sored by the Coldwater Avi- 
ation Club, 

25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
tl. 


31-Sept. 1—National Air Olympics, 
Headquarters Biltmore Hotel, 
Dayton, O 

11-15—Algonquin Park Air Cruise 
for 1941; Headquarters at 
Highland Inn, Algonquin 
Park, 160 Miles North of To- 
ronto, Canada. 

17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


. 2-4—National Association of State 


Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

6—Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion, Annual Convention, 
Chicago, Il. 


. 6-8—28th National Foreign Trade 


Convention, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, N. Y. 
6-9—National Safety Congress, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
6-11—Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, 

Chicago, Ill. 

12-15—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Fall 
Meeting, Louisville, Ky. 

20-24—23rd National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition, Con- 
vention Hall and Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

31-Nov. 2—Aero Medical Associa- 
tion, 13th Annual Conven- 
tion, Boston, 
Mass. 

1-5—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York, 
_ = 


Statler Hotel, 


9-11—All-American Air Maneuvers, 
Municipal Airport, Miami, 
Fla. 


CPT Poster 


CIVILIAN PILOT 


TRAINING 


allocation of a fund of $936,747 to be used for materials and labor in 
establishing approximately 94,000 new visual aids and air markers 
throughout the country. 

While there are now some 20,000 navigation aids, many areas are in- 
adequately marked and distances between markers on cross country routes 
are often too great according to Rep. Johns. He said consultation with the 
CAB had disclosed that approximately 48 private plane accidents might 
have been prevented last year had more adequate directional aids existed. 

Use of the funds, if appropriated, would be federally supervised with 
state and local agencies assigned to supervise the work. 

While a similar bill died in committee last year without reaching the 
floor of the House, advocates of the measure feel it has a much better 
chance of receiving favorable attention this year. 


APPRO VY 


FLIGHT SCHOOL 





ONE OF THE posters which will soon 
be distributed to flight schools parti- 
cipating in the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program is shown above. Being pre- 
pared by the WPA art project in New 
York City, the posters will be sent to 
district CPT offices for local distribu- 
tion. They are painted on plywood 
in red, white and blue. 
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Hunsaker Succeeds Bush as NACA 


Chairman; Durand Named Member 


THE NATIONAL Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics on July 31 
announced the resignation of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush as chairman, the 
election of Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker 
as chairman to succeed Dr. Bush, 
the resignation of Dr. Robert E. 
Doherty as a member of the com- 
mitiee and the appointment by 
President Roosevelt of Dr. William 
F. Durand to succeed Dr. Doherty. 

Dr. Bush, who is president of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
resigned as NACA chairman be- 
cause of his recent appointment by 
the President as director of the 
newly created Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 

Dr. Doherty, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh, resigned his NACA 
membership to become chairman of 
the production planning board of 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

With a long experience in aero- 
nautics, Dr. H er is interna- 
tionally recognized as an authority 
on aeronautical science. He was an 
instructor of aeronautical engineer- 
ing at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1912-16; in charge of 


aircraft design in the Navy, 1916- 
23; in the course of which duty he 
designed the NC-4, the first aircraft 
to fly the Atlantic. 

Dr. Hunsaker was vice president 
of Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. from 
1928 to 1933 and has been head of 
MIT’s department of mechanical 
engineering since 1933. He had 
served as a naval member of NACA 
in 1922 and 1923 and was reap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
a member from civil life in 1938. 
He was recently appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy as Coordina- 
tor of Research and Development 
for the Navy Dept. 

Dr. Durand, of Palo Alto, Cal., 
was one of the original members of 
NACA appointed by President Wil- 
son in 1915. He retired from the 
committee in 1933, having served 
as NACA chairman during 1917-18. 
A noted consulting engineer and 
authority on aeronautical propellers, 
Dr. Durand is professor emeritus 
of mechanical engineering at Leland 
Stanford University. 

He was member and secretary of 
the President’s Aircraft Board in 
1925, and chairman of the Navy 
Dept.’s Special Committee on Air- 
ship Design and Construction, 1935. 





CAA Trainees Favor 
Navy for Accrediting 
CPTP Flight Hours 


CPTP graduates are joining the 
Navy in greater numbers than the 
Army because the Navy gives ad- 
vanced CPTP students credit for 
43 hours of flying whereas the 
Army does not, Brig. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly, CAA administrator, 
declared Aug. 5. 

Both Army and Navy are rely- 
ing to an increasing degree on 
CPTP to supply flying cadet re- 
cruits for their air arms, Gen. 
Connolly said, with figures for June 
indicating that 39% of all cadets 
entering Navy flight training and 
29% of those entering Army flight 
training were CPTP trainees. 

Gen. Connolly pointed out that 
on the basis of official Army and 
Navy records the ratio of CPTP 
students among naval aviation en- 
listments was 44% greater during 
June than during the preceding 


three months, while among Army 
Air Force enlistments the ratio was 
26% greater. 

“The trend,” Gen. Connolly 
stated, “confirms our prediction 
that there would be a rush of CAA 
trainees to the colors at the end of 
the school year, since the bulk of 
them are college students. We have 
every reason to expect that the 
showing will be even better when 
statistics are available on the 
Army’s July entering class, which 
should include many CAA trainees 
who had not completed their col- 
lege term by June 6, when the pre- 
vious Army class began.” 

A total of 7,400 CAA trainees is 
reported to have volunteered and 
to have been accepted for Army and 
Navy aviation by June 1. In addi- 
tion, 1,279 CAA instructors had 
joined defense units in the U. S. or 
in C 

CAA this summer is giving pre- 
liminary flight training to about 
11,000 students; 3,000 are taking the 
secondary course and 2,000 are be- 
ing trained as instructors. 





Franklin’s Experimental Fleet 


DRAWN uP rm Sermation at the Quite mm Ze sie is the Franklin experi- 
mental fleet of planes purchased by Aircooled Motors Corp. of Syracuse, makers 
of Franklin engines. Each of the eight makes of lightplanes shown here is 
| ne by Franklin. Included in the fleet are the following planes: Bellanca 

Cruisair, Culver, Stinson Voyager, Monocoupe, Taylorcraft, Piper Coupe, Piper Cub 


Trainer "and Aeronca Trainer. 
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CAB Reports 29 Air 
Fatalities in May 

FATAL accidents in non-air car- 
vier flying totaled 29 during May 
compared with 17 in April and 20 
in the corresponding month of 1940, 
CAB has reported. Pleasure flights 
accounted for the largest increase 
in fatal accidents, eight more pleas- 
ure flight fatalities occurring in 
May than in the preceding month. 

Preliminary reports indicate that 
these mishaps in large part were 
precipitated by low altitude spins, 
stalls on take-off and low acro- 
batics. 

Commercial airlines flew more 
than 11,000,000 miles serving about 
300,000 revenue passengers during 
May with no fatal accidents. 

Number of pilots, certified and 
student, totaled 159,983 in May, 
against 69,833 in same months last 
year. 


Piper Studies Causes 
of Smash-Up Injurie 
Re-Designs for Safe 


FOLLOWING a study of fac 
contributing to injuries in 
plane crack-ups, W. T. Piper, p 
dent of Piper Aircraft Corp, 
announced that future Cub 
will be padded to cut down by 
bruises and head injuries. 


As the first of several safety 
novations to be made, the back 
the front seat in the trainer 
be provided with a thick 
of sponge rubber hose to p 
serious injuries when the rear 
occupant is thrown forward. 


Further improvements, thro 
refinements in cabin design 
removal or covering of exposed 
faces, are expected to further 
duce training and private f 


hazards. 





Federal Liability Act, Compulsory 


Insurance for Aircraft Favored[yy 


THE Civil Aeronautics Board 
should consider approving the enact- 
ment of a Federal Aviation Liability 
Act applicable to all aircraft brought 
within the scope of the commerce 
power of the federal government, 
according to a 520-page report is- 
sued recently by Edward C. 
Sweeney, attorney on the staff of 
CAB’s general counsel. 

Sweeney’s report also recom- 
mended a federal statute which 
would vest a federal agency with 
power to require all aircraft oper- 
ators to submit evidence that the 
operation of the aircraft in question 
had been insured. 

Disfavers State Laws 


The report, which has not been 
adopted by CAB but which has 
been released to draw critical com- 
ment, recommends against the 
enactment of any state aviation lia- 
bility laws. 

Liability limits favored by Sweeney’s 
report are: (1) $2,500 minimum and 
$15,000 or $20,000 maximum for death 
of a passenger or person on the 
ground; (2) for non-fatal injuries, 
expenses of $3,000 including hospital, 
medical, doctor, ambulance and nurs- 
ing services; (3) compensation vary- 
ing from $10 to $40 per week during 
the period of complete incapacity as 
the result of an accident; (4) pay- 
ment of a fixed amount for designated 
disbursements or the loss of eyesight; 
(5) for loss of personal effects and 
baggage, $250 per passenger; (6) for 
goods shipped, $50 a shipment or 50c 
per lb. for shipments over 100 Ibs.; 
(7) limit with regard to property, on 
the ground including property dam- 
age resulting from a collision, $25,000 
to $125,000, varying according to the 
weight of the aircraft. 

There should be no overall limit 
with respect to all persons injured 
in one accident, Sweeney said, add- 
ing that liability should vary in 
direct proportion to the number of 
passengers. The overall limit on 
the amount of recovery per accident 
for persons other than passengers 
should vary with the weight of the 
aircraft: $50,000 per aircraft for 
lightplanes and $250,000 for planes 
of hw heaviest weight category, he 
sai 


Air carrier passengers should kee 
permitted to purchase accident ¢ 
insurance for amounts greater { 
the present $5,000 limit for ¢ 
and dismemberment covera 
Sweeney recommended. It we 
be advisable, he said, to set 
amount at $25,000, including for 
additional premium coverage 
medical and hospital expenses 
compensation for a limited peri 
of total incapacity. 

Persons on the ground (not ong 
landing area of an established ai 
port) should be compensated f 
injuries directly attributable to ¢ 
operation of aircraft, irrespective 
the aircraft operators’ negligens 
the report said. Persons who vol 
untarily go upon the landing are 
of an established airport do so with 
the knowledge of its use by aircraft 
and assume certain risks of ace 
dental harm to themselves, it co 
tinued. They should, therefore, 
entitled to recover only when ti 
aircraft operator fails to exerci 
ordinary care. 

Common and Private Carriers 

Passengers of common carriers by 
air should not be entitled to com- 
pensation when the operator ca 
show that the accident was due # 
an act of God, negligent act of 
person not associated with the 
erator or to undetermined cat 
Sweeney said. Revenue passen 
of private carriers should be p 
mitted to recover when their 
juries are due to the operator's f 
ure to exercise ordinary care W 
the particular circumstances, 
continued. 

Guest passengers of private ¢ 
riers should be permitted to 
the operator liable only for inju 
due to his “gross negligence” 
“wilful misconduct,” he added. 

His report shows that i 
settlements for airline accident 
talities have been liberal, comp 
with those for auto, bus or railm 
accidents, an average of $11,144] 
death having been paid over a 
year period to satisfy claims 
passenger deaths on the airlines. 
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ILLINOIS AIRPORT 
ZONING LAW VOTED 


Model Legislation Will Protect 
Approaches; Other Bills 
Approved 


THE ILLINOIS legislature has 
passed and sent to Gov. Dwight 
Green for signature a model air- 
port zoning act providing a vehicle 
for long-range planning with re- 
spect to airport hazards and protec- 
tion of approaches to public air- 
ports, according to Howard C. 
Knotts, chairman of the [Illinois 
Aviation Conference, an organiza- 
tion comprising all interested avia- 
tion groups in the state. 

Authority in the act is vested in 
the Illinois Aeronautics Commis- 
sion so that no additional admin- 
istrative expense is involved. The 
act is the result of planning by a 
number of organizations concerned 
with the zoning problems. It em- 
powers the state commission to pre- 
pare airport approach plans for 
publicly owned airports and em- 
powers municipalities to enforce 
airport zoning regulations limiting 
the height of objects and otherwise 
regulate the use of property in the 
vicinity of airports. The act also 
authorizes the acquisition by pur- 


chase, grant or condemnation of 
air rights and other interests in 
land. 


Another act passed at the cur- 
rent session permits the creation of 
airport districts by two or more 
contiguous counties or parts there- 
of or by two or more contiguous 
municipalities. The act contains 
appropriate referendum provisions. 

The Illinois Aeronautics Act was 
amended to bring its terminology 
and definitions in line with the fed- 
eral Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Knotts reported that the entire 
legislative recommendations of the 
Illinois Aviation Conference were 
favorably enacted by the legisla- 
ture, the latter defeating a bill 
which would have established “an 
unnecessary aviation governmental 
agency at the expense of $15,000 to 
the taxpayers.” This bill was op- 
posed by the conference. 


Permits Granted for Two 


Experimental Radio Stations 
The FCC recently approved appli- 
cation of Air Associates Inc., Bendix, 
N. J., for construction permit and license 
covering a new Class I experimental 
radio station, using call letters W6XFY. 
to be erected at the company’s Cali- 
fornia plant. 

The Commission also granted the con- 
cern licensé for a new Class I experi- 
mental portable mobile radio station on 
aircraft, using call letters WIOXOF. 








THIS $30,000 engineering building, 
completed recently at Spartan School 
of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla., contains 
a large room, two design 
rooms, a physics laboratory, four class- 
rooms, a technical library and main 
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Air Densities Reproduced 






THE HIGH-ALTITUDE behavior of airplane supercharger compressors, designe. 
to force air into carburetors, may be determined on the ground with this array 
of tubes and tanks in the General Electric research laboratory in Schenectady, 
N. ¥Y. By adjusting valves, air densities of 30,000 ft. or even higher may be 
produced inside the apparatus. K. D. McMahan of the laboratory staff is shown 
listening through a small copper tube to the sound of the whirling compressor 


being tested. 


Embry-Riddle School Starts 
Dual Language Program 


A dual language education program 
by which Latin Americans are enabled 
to study aircraft engineering. construc- 
tion and opera- 
tion in their 
own _—iparticular 
language has 
been announced 
by the Embry- 
Riddle School 
of Aviation at 
Miami, Fla. The 
school has com- 
missioned Philip 
A. de la Rosa, 
Havana Univer- 


A 


sity language 
expert, to pre- De la Rosa 
pare a set of 


textbooks for use in the program. 

Free lessons in both Spanish and 
Portuguese are now being offered the 
400 Riddle instructors and employes in 
anticipation of an influx of Latin 
American students as well as citizens 
of the U. S. who wish to take up avia- 
tion careers in South America. 


99’s Elect Cochran 


Newly elected officers of the 99's, 
international organization of women 
pilots, are: Jacqueline Cochran, _resi- 
dent; Bessie Owen, vice president; 
Fanny Leonpacher, secretary; 
Jeannette Lempke, treasurer 

The above, elected ait the organi.a- 
tion’s annual national meeting lea 
recently at Albuquerque, N. M., suc- 
ceeded Betty H. Gillies, Harriet Isaacson 
Marjorie Ludwigsen and Jeanneite 
Lempke, respectively. 

New inembers of the exc.utive cun)- 
mittee are Betty Gillies, Jimmie Kolp 
and Ethel Sheehy. 


Earhart Award Made 

Patricia Thomas, 22-year old flight 
instructress of Gardena, Cal., has been 
awarded the Amelia Earhart Memorial 
Scholarship, it was announced at the 
recent Albuquerque, N. M., meeting 
of the 99's, international organization 
of women pilots, sponsor of the award. 
Miss Thomas won the $150 scholarship 
from among 29 contestants, each having 
at least 200 solo hours. 


Will Rogers Field Dedicated 

Dedication ceremonies of Will Rogers 
Field in Oklahoma City were held 
recently, marking the first permanent 
establishment of tactical troops in tne 
state since statehood. 





and 





Interstate, Taylorcraft 
Luscombe Get New Outlets 


Interstate Aircraft & Engineering 
Corp., El Segundo, Cal., has announced 
three new distributors for the Interstate 
tandem trainer. New distributor for 
Ohio is Finley D. Henderson of Toledo; 
for Oregon and Washington, Hugh S. 
Davis of Chehalis, Wash.; and for Indi- 
ana, Roscoe Turner of Indianapolis. 

Bristol Bay Air Service, Anchorage, 
Alaska, has been named distributor for 
that area by Luscombe Airplane Corp. 
Another recent Luscombe distributorship 
went to Hogan Flying Service, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 

Drew King and Jack Brady, operating 
at Municipal Airport, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
have been appointed Taylorcraft dealers. 
Both King and Brady were graduated 
out of the CPTP program less than a 
year ago. 


Tennessee Sponsors Gliding 


A free glider school program is being 
started by the Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics Aug. 1 with Sky Harbor, 
near Murfreesboro, selected as the ten- 
tative location for the first school, ac- 
cording to W. Percy McDonald, chair- 
man of the bureau. Free soaring and 
ground instruction is planned for the 
eight weeks course. 


Gower Represents Gulf 


J. H. Lewes Gower, veteran pilot who 


has been flying since 1917, has been 
appointed flying sales representative 
for Gulf Oil Corp. in the state of 


Louisiana, according to announcement 
by Al Williams, manager of Gulf’s avia- 
tion department. Gower will make his 
headquarters at New Orleans. 


Lewis Returns to Lubbock 


H. Burton 
Lewis, vice pres- 


ident of Wil- 
liams Aircraft 
Corp., Toledo 


O., has resigned 
to return to '°¢ 
former position 
as aviation man- 
ager of the Lub- 
bock ( Tex.) 
Chamber of 
Commerce. 











Aeronautical Charts 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical q 
are available from the U. S. Coast 
Geodetic Survey, Washington. Dp. 
and from recognized dealers at » 
airports. Pilots are warned not to 
old _ charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 
at 1:1,000,000, sell for 40c; direction 
ing charts, a series of six scaled 
1:2,000,000 sell for 40c; and : 
charts, a series of 87 scaled at 1:5 
sell for 25c. On orders grossing $ig§ 
more, including assortments, there i 
331/3% discount. 


New Editions of Sectional Ch 


BELLINGHAM. June 1941. Size, @ 
37”. Located in latitude 48°-50° # 
longitude 120°-126° W., an area of 
45,000 sq. mi. Canadian radio 
realigned and civil airways added 




































































Canada. 
CLEVELAND. June 1941. Size, 
42”. Located in latitude 40°-42° 






longitude 78°-84° W., an area of 
51,000 sq. mi. Radio ranges realigned 
Columbus and Cleveland and civij 
ways revised. 

DOUGLAS. July 1941. Size, 200x4 
Located in latitude 30°-32° N., longit 
108°-114° W., an area of about 57 
sq. mi. Accumulation of changes 
last edition. 

DULUTH. June 1941. Size, 20 x 
Located in latitude 46°-48° N., longitugs 
90°-96° W., an area of about 47.00 
sq. mi. Accumulation of changes, 

GLACIER PARK. June 1941. 
20 x 37”. Located in latitude 48°-50° ¥, 
longitude 108°-114° W., an area of about 
45,000 sq. mi. Civil airways added and 
accumulation of changes. 



































































KOOTENAI. June 1941. Size, 2 ¥ 
37”. Located in latitude 48°-50° NU 
longitude 114°-120° W., an area @ 






about 45,000 sq. mi. Addition of Kip 
berly radio range. Civil airways added 
in Canada and accumulation of othe 
changes. 


LA GRANDE. July 1941. Size, we 





















39”. Located in latitude 44°-4§° 
longitude 114°-120° W., an area of about 
47,000 sq. mi. Controlled civil airwa 









revised and accumulation of ¢ 

LAKE SUPERIOR. June 1941. Size, 
x 38”. Located in latitude 46°-48° 
longitude 84°-90° W., an area of abe 
47,000 sq. mi. Accumulation of chan 

LINCOLN. June 1941. Size, 20 x 
Located in latitude 40°-42° N., longitt 
96°-102° W., an area of about 51 
sq. mi. Accumulation of changes. 

POCATELLO. July 1941. Size, ® 
40”. Located in latitude 42°-44 
longitude 108°-114° W., an area of 
49,000 sq. mi. Accumulation of ¢ 


SALINA. July 1941. Size, 20 x 
Located in latitude 38°-40° N., longit 
96°-102° W., an area of about & 
sq. mi. Addition of radio range 
Hutchinson and accumulation 
changes. 

TULSA. July 1941. Size, 20 x @ 
Located in latitude 36°-38° N., longitt 
90°-96° W., an area of about & 
sq. mi. Chanute radio range realg 
and accumulation of changes. 

TWIN CITIES. July 1941. Size, 9 
39’. Located in latitude 44°-46° N. 
longitude 90°-96° W., an area of about 
47,000 sq. mi. Radio ranges realigned 
at LaCrosse and Alexandria. 


New Alaska Chart 


NOME. Apr. 1941. Size, 24 x x. 
Located in latitude 62°-66° 40’ N., long 






























tude 154°-172° W., an area of about 
190,000 sq. mi. 
Lithographed in 12 colors showing 


names of topographic features in black; 
contours in brown; roads and trails » 
purple; water areas in blue; airports. 
isogonic lines and radio facilities 
red; radio ranges in pink; and elevé 
tions in four tints. 


New Recognized Dealer 


Airport Manager, Washington National 
Airport, Washington, D. C. 
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HANDS AND WINGS ACROSS THE WORLD’S FRIENDLIEST BORDER 





North of Boston to Montreal and points in Maine, 
Northeast Airlines now offers the same Douglas luxury travel that 
distinguishes America’s major airlines. A fleet of new 24-passen- 
ger Douglas transports enables Northeast to give the utmost in 
speed and comfort—whether you are business bound or pleas- 
ure bent. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Mortica, California 


DOUSLAS 


FIRST AROUND THE WORLD FIRST IN AIRLINE SERVICE den IC) 1 Canada—at war 






Tes helps speed 





defense by expediting travel be 






tween New England, arsenal of 
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Story of Aviation’s Future is Told 
In Unusual Advertising Campaign 


WHAT IS the future of aviation? 
What will happen after the war? 
What are the prospects of a young 
man choosing an aviation career 
now? 

These questions are being asked 
by thoughtful persons, both inside 
and outside the aviation industry. 
They are decidedly pertinent to the 
policies and plans of the two 
schools of aeronautics headed by 
C. S. “Casey” Jones, veteran pilot. 

The young aviation industry, hav- 
ing grown big, from small begin- 
nings, within a few years, has been 
preoccupied with production and 
operating problems, more recently 
with the huge and expanding needs 
of national defense. Its future, 
peace-time potentialities have not 
yet been explained to the public at 
large. 

Genesis of a Program 

Because Casey Jones and his as- 
sociates are engaged in educating 
serious and gifted young men for 
technical jobs in the aviation indus- 
try, they have felt an obligation to 
prospective students and their par- 
ents to put before them a thought- 
ful discussion of what the future 
might hold for graduates of accred- 
ited aeronautics schools. With this 
idea in mind, Jones called in his 
advertising agents, Craven & Hed- 
rick of New York, in April of this 


year. 

Could this be done through an 
advertising campaign? If so, the 
Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia 
Field, N. Y., and Casey Jones School 
of Aeronautics, Newark, N. J., 
would jointly sponsor one. No at- 
tempt would be made to enroll stu- 
dents for the schools. Objectives 
would be to reach intelligent young 
men and their parents with facts 
about the aviation industry, its 
growth; a conservative estimate of 
the future possibilities of an avia- 
tion career, and the importance of 
thorough technical education and 
training. 

With these instructions as a 
starter, advertising agents Craven & 
Hedrick took up their study of the 
advertising problem. A survey of 
general and trade advertising in the 
aviation field indicated (1) that no 
individual or group of advertisers 
had yet published a discussion of 
the future of the industry; (2) that 
aeronautics schools generally were 
concentrating their copy on enroll- 
ments; (3) that the editorial treat- 
ment of a subject through a series 
of connected advertisements was 
rarely if ever undertaken in the 
aviation field. 

Opinion Found Vague 

Sampling of public opinion fur- 
ther revealed a good deal of vague- 
ness and inaccuracy on the subject 
of the size and importance of the 
anti-bellum aviation industry, as 
well as little conscious thought as 
to developments in aviation after 
the war. 

To the advertising agents, these 
facts seemed to call for a factual 
presentation of the growth, impor- 
tance and public service of aviation, 


Among outstanding leaders in the 
industry who have thus far author- 
ized quotations in the copy of the 
campaign are: Juan Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways 
System; W. A. Patterson, president 
of United Air Lines; Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, president of Eastern 
Air Lines; Jack Frye, president of 


TWA; C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines; and Robert E. 
Gross, president of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

Although advertisement No. 1 of 
the Academy of Aeronautics-Casey 
Jones School campaign on the “Fu- 
ture of Aviation” appeared only in 
May of this year, a number of 
unexpected and gratifying results 
has already been seen in the favor- 
able reaction of leading figures in 
the industry and in the letters from 


parents who are interested in 
ing their sons choose a career, 

The advertiser is satisfied that 
campaign is “selling” aviation 
career and impressing the im 
tance of thorough technica! eq 
tion, that it is reaching a 
cross-section of the school’s best 
ture prospects, and that it is 
doubtedly adding to the stang 
and prestige of the Academy 
Aeronautics and Casey Jones Sq 
of Aeronautics. 
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MERICA::-AND THE NEW TRADE ROUTES 
OF THE AIR 


Adtentic and Pacitic with scheduled sie service We 
mer only a 


magazines since May I. 


Full page advertisements included in the significant campaign in E 
being conducted by sey Jones School of Aeronautics and Response to the campaign indicates that the ads are selling 
the Academy of Aeronautics through the Craven & Hedrick aviation as a career and are reaching the school's future prospects. 
agency are reproduced here. Four instaliments have appeared 


together with logical predictions as 
to the future, done in connected, 
editorial ‘style. 
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PK somace CONTROL SuURFACES—shi//ed 
light metal alloy fabricators assembling 
tail sections, built on subcontract for 
primary manufacturer. 


FF nussee LIFE BOATS—deft hands give 
finishing touches to self-inflating life raft 
carried by military aircraft. 


53 4 HYDRAULIC DISC BRAKES — master 
machinists build this precision equipment 
with all the accuracy of a fine watch. 


PY eurst-puncruns-seauine GAS TANK 

— veteran rubber worker applying -% 
sealing compound that prevents bullet 
leaks in airplane gas tank. 


D4 FLOTATION BAGS—keen-eyed inspec- 
tors giving final O. K. to these big self- 
inflating bags which keep aircraft afloat 
when forced down on water. 


TY ainptane TIRES — veteran tire-build- 
ers strip Goodyear’s 325,000,000th tire 
from its mold—a giant airplane tire for 
4 four- motored bomber. 


é 


f jf 
/ 
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HE numerous airplane parts and 
accessories being built today by 
Goodyear and our subsidiary Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation are the products 
of our thirty years’ experience in aero- 


nautical engineering. 


Today in our factories skilled workers, 
under the supervision of men who have 
been closely associated with aviation 
since its infancy, are helping to fill the 
aircraft industry’s needs in rapidly ac- 


N 1a — 


celerating volume. 

With this veteran experience, Goodyear 
has extensive production facilities that 
make it the leading supplier of high- 
quality parts and accessories in its field. 
We are now serving aviation, just as we 
have long served the automobile and 
motor truck industries, as a dependable 
mass-producer of rubber and related 
metal essentials developed out of our 
long association with all types of trans- 
portation. 


GOODFYEAR 


SPECIFY GOODYEAR AIRPLANE TERRES 


TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES 
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Air Units Created to Aid Ground Force 


Army Forms 5 New Aviation Commands in Move 
for Improved Combat Efficiency; Orders 
13 Autogiros for Observation Duty 


ATEST in the recent series of 

War Dept. efforts to achieve 
maximum air efficiency within the 
existing Army framework is the 
formation of five Air Support Com- 
mands intended to provide close, 
effective air support for combat 
ground units. 

Patterned somewhat after the 
basic German tactic of close liaison 
between air and ground forces, the 
plan includes the first definite pro- 
vision for using gliders in U. S. 
military operations, as well as 
greater application of lightplanes 
and lighter-than-air craft. 

As described by the War Dept., 
the Air Support Commands will in- 
clude “observation aviation (both 
lighter and heavier-than-air); light 
bombers, dive bombers, aerial 
photograph planes, gliders and air 
transports for parachute troops and 
air-landing troops,” in a _ unified 
grouping of all the aviation ele- 
ments that ground forces need to 
gain local air superiority and to in- 
sure success in combat. 


One Unit for Each Army 


One air support unit is provided 
for each of the four field armies 
into which U. S. ground forces are 
divided, while the fifth will operate 
with the armored force. Thus each 
of the Army’s major strategical and 
maneuvering groups will have an 
air support organization specifically 
identified with it. 

Heading the five Air Support 
Commands are: Col. William E. 
Kepner, First Air Support Com- 
mand; Brig. Gen. John B. Brooks, 
Second Air Support Command; Col. 
Asa N. Duncan, Third Air Support 
Command; Col. Robert C. Candee, 
Fourth Air Support Command, and 
Brig. Gen. Junius W. Jones, Fifth 
Air Support Command. All are un- 
der the Air Force Combat Com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons. 
Headquarters of the new commands 
have not yet been selected, but 
they will be located close to the 
corresponding ground forces. 

An air support staff is being or- 
ganized and will be located at the 
Army War College, Washington, 
D. C. This staff is charged with 
developing doctrines, tactics and 

iques involved in air support 
operations. 

Army officials pointed out that the 





Is the Pilot Bullet-Proof? 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. can rest on 
its laurels and supinely wait for 
other manufacturers of pursuit ships 
to come within hailing distance if 
one can believe the statements of 
the Army men guarding a P-40 on 
exhibition in a Washington public 
square. 

The “Tomahawk” on _ exhibition, 
spectators are informed, will “do 
480 miles an hour in level flight.” 

Asked what type of engine powers 
the craft, the guards replied, “A 
2,000-hp. Allison.” 











new measure assures effective air- 
ground teams, similar to existing 
infantry-artillery teams. “Flexibil- 
ity in the use of aviation will be 
increased rather than diminished 
under this program,” the War Dept. 
stated. “The field armies and the 
armored force will not necessarily 


have to rely only on their particular, 


Air Support Command. If the sit- 
uation requires it, additional avia- 
tion will be used. 

“Nor will this plan require any 
change in the principle that all 
types of units of the Air Force 
Combat Command must be trained 
and used in support of ground 
forces. When conditions make it 
necessary, air support aviation may 
be used for special Air Force mis- 
sions, in conjunction with naval} 
forces or with ground forces other 
than those to which they are spe- 
cifically identified.” 

This resembles the German pro- 
cedure of assigning air support to a 
given force charged with a specific 
tactical mission in order to assure 
success of the venture. Eventually 
it is planned to transfer all ob- 
servation squadrons from their 
present ground units to the new Air 
Support Commands. 

Test of Air-Ground Teamwork 


First practical testing of the 
Army’s air-ground cooperation on a 
large scale will be provided when 
an estimated 1,000 planes and 
nearly 10,000 officers and enlisted 
men of the Air Forces participate 
in maneuvers between the Second 
and Third Armies in the Beau- 
regard, La., area, Sept. 1-30. 

At that time Army ground troops, 
numbering about 500,000, will re- 
ceive the greatest air support they 
have had in peace-time field train- 
ing operations, according to War 
Dept. statement. Ground forces will 
learn not only how their own planes 
support their operations, but they 
will get experience in defending 
themselves against hedge-hopping 
enemy aircraft. 

More than 550 tactical planes, in- 
cluding several types of bombers 
and fighters, and more than 300 ob- 
servation planes will be employed, 
together with staff, transport and 
hospital planes. 

13 Autogiros Ordered 

Shortly after the creation of the 
new Air Support Commands, Sec- 
retary of War Stimson revealed that 
upon request from Chief of Field 
Artillery Maj. Gen. R. M. Danford, 
the Army is buying 13 new auto- 


giros from Pitcairn-Larsen Autogiro . 


Co. Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. The 
Army plans to use them as “flying 
observation posts” to direct artillery 
fire, determine progress of attack 
and disposition of troops. 

A special test squadron is being 
formed to conduct experiments with 
field artillery, infantry, cavalry and 
armored forces. 

The new type craft, demonstrated 
for the Army at Ft. Sill, Okla., last 
April, has a pusher propeller, and 





features the jump take-off and 
practically vertical descent in land- 
ing. Army officers hope that the 
autogiro is the answer to the prob- 
lem of obtaining good observation 
for artillery operations. In effect, 
the craft will be highly-elevated 
observation posts with communica- 
tion handled by two-way radio, or 
by landing for consultation, since 
the ships can come down in con- 
fined areas and on rough terrain. 


Fuel for Thought 


A flying cadet at Randolp 
Tex., has been slated for speg 
“skull drill” after giving flight 
struction officers some bad mome 
during recent navigation 
flights to nearby Texas cities. 

Maj. H. L. Mace, commander of 
flight operations, was directing 
plane movements by radio when 
cadet broadcast that his fuel 
were empty. 

Amazed that a student airp 
should be sent out without an 
quate gasoline supply, Maj. 
radioed the cadet to re-check, 
was told the tanks were “practic 
empty.” 

Adopting a fatherly tone to 
the cadet from becoming con 
Maj. Mace said, “Look around 
see if you can find a good field 
land in.” 

The cadet did not reply, and 
Mace radioed back for a position 5 
port. 

“Oh, I'm on the ramp in front 
Hangar C, here at Randolph Field 
was the reply. 


OPM Discloses Plan 
to Triple Aircraft 


Steel by End of °42 
A PROGRAM is 


underway to 


triple the supply of fabricated alloy 
steel for aircraft manufacturers be- 
fore the end of 1942, the iron and 
steel branch of OPM disclosed July 
29 


The increased supply problem is 
known to be primarily one of ex- 
panding finishing capacity, and in- 
volves little increase in ingot pro- 
duction other than that already 
under consideration by OPM—10,- 
000,000 or 15,000,000 tons annually. 
The new supply is to be obtained 
not only by expanding the steel 
industry’s electric furnace, heat 
treating and other finishing capa- 
city, but also by allocation of orders 
to obtain maximum output from 
present facilities. 

While details of the program have 
not been worked out, it is presumed 
that if necessary the government 
will underwrite the cost of addi- 
tional furnaces and other equip- 
ment, retaining title to such ex- 
panded facilities. 

OPM indicated that requirements 
of the aircraft industry have been 
determined accurately and in de- 





tail through extensive survey 
cooperation of the aircraft ind 
try, the Army and Navy, and 
lron and Steel Institute. 


5 Firms Prepare Aerial 


Maps for Army in 15 § 

Aerial photographs mosaics of 
sq. mi. of important military and ¢ 
ian areas in 15 states are being pre 
for the Army by five civilian firms 
gaged by the Corps of Engineers. P 
maps will be made from the pid 
for use by troops in their training 
grams. 4 

Companies employed in the map 
project are: Keystone Aviation Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Fairchild Aerial 
veys, Long Island City, N. Y.; Stand 
Aerial Survey, Newark, N. J.; 
Service Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kargl Aerial Surveys, San Ante 
Tex. 





Today’s Bombers are Faster .. . 


Speed... S| 
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2,375 Miles 


1941 3,255 Miles 


} 
American-built bombing airplanes of 1941 have an average maximum speed 


that has increased 71 miles per hour over that of 1938. Average maximum range 
has been increased almost 900 miles. 
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ARDLY larger than a man’s hand, 

such nests of high precision gears 
transmit up to 190 horsepower to 
impellers of Wright two-speed super- 
chargers, making it possible to pro- 
vide both maximum power at takeoff 
and an increase of 20 per cent in the 
output of a 14-cylinder Cyclone en- 
gine at high altitudes. 


In gear making as in other phases of 
engine manufacture, Wright has set 
new standards for refinement of de- 
sign, materials and finish. Yet the 


company’s manufacturing background 
has made possible the expansion of 
these high precision facilities to the 
point where today Wright has 
reached the unprecedented output 
of more than 1,700,000 horsepower 
a month for national defense. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION « PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
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CAA Lists Airport Projects at-288 Sites 


Selected for Value to National Defense 


Florida Gets Largest Share of $80,810,110 Being 
Spent for Improvement of Landing 
Fields During Fiscal 1942 


i 
i A PROGRAM to strengthen U. S. 
defenses by spending $80,810,110 
on airport construction and im- 
provement at 288 locations through- 
out the country was disclosed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Aug. 1. The airport develop- 
ment work was authorized by ap- 
propriations aggregating $94,977,750 
made by Congress early this sum- 
mer and available July 1. 

Sites for the proposed construc- 
tion were approved by a special 
board consisting of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy and Commerce as 
“necessary to national defense.” The 
288 projects are scattered among 40 
states, with concentrations in the 
corners of the country and along 
the coastlines. 

Thorough Survey 

“No recommendations for im- 
provements or construction were 
made until a thorough survey by 
' airport engineers established the 
' value of the locations to national 
| defense,” CAA Administrator Con- 
, nolly stated in issuing the list of 
fields to be improved. “However, 
while the airports have been 
selected to meet defense require- 
ments, every effort has been made 
to select sites offering future value 
' to commercial and civil aviation, 
| thus insuring a permanent return 
from this defense investment.” 

Lion’s share of the $80,810,110 to 
| be spent on the 288 projects is ear- 
marked for Florida, which together 
with Texas and New York will re- 
ceive an estirnated $19,757,000 in 
airport improvement work or nearly 
25% of the total. Included in the 
sites selected are 35 in Florida 
drawing $7,851,000 of the fund; 
$6,230,000 will be spent on 27 sites 
in Texas and $5,676,000 on 14 air- 
ports in New York. 

8 Other States 

Under the announced program, 
eight other states will receive air- 
port improvements in excess of 
$2,000,000 as follows: Pennsylvania 
$4,900,000 to be spent among seven 
' sites; California $4,815,000 with 20 
sites; Louisiana $3,610,000 with 
nine sites; Georgia $3,178,000 with 16 
sites; Maine $3,019,000 with 17 sites; 
Virginia $2,518,000 with seven sites; 
Massachusetts $2,115,000 with eight 
sites, and Washington $2,105,000 
with 12 sites. 

The eight states not represented 
by at least one site on the list are 
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Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

The new program is expected to 
be completed shortly after the first 
of next year. Work on the projects 
will be directed by Lt. Col. Lucius 
D. Clay, assistant to Gen. Connolly, 
who was detailed from the Army 
last fall to supervise CAA airport 
defense construction. 

As in the fiscal 1941 program, 
federal funds will be spent only for 
improvement of actual landing 
areas, while local political units will 
be required to provide suitable pub- 
lic land and to construct whatever 
buildings are necessary. The fields 
must be operated in general public 
interest, must remain in _ public 
ownership and the local govern- 
ments must agree to maintain and 
operate them. 

Several construction methods will 
be employed: in some instances en- 
gineering will be handled by the 
Army Engineer Corps on projects 
let by contract; in a second cat- 
egory, CAA engineers will provide 
technical services on contract jobs, 
while with a third type, CAA funds 
will be used supplemental to WPA 
airport projects. 

246 More Class 3 Ports 

Completion of the proposed proj- 
ects will mean an increase through- 
out the U. S. of 246 Class 3 airports, 
43 Class 4, 14 Class 2 and two sea- 
plane ramps, since the CAA airport 
program was begun last October. 
Class ratings are by runway lengths, 
Class 1 having runways of 2500 feet 
or less; Class 2, 2500-3500 feet; 
Class 3, 3500-4500 feet, and Class 4, 
4500 feet or more. 

In the period Jan. 1-July 15 of 
this year, 75 new airports were 
completed as defense and civil land- 
ing fields bringing the total number 
of airports approved by the CAA 
throughout continental U. S. to 


2.277. The 75 approved up to July 
15 compared with 51 added to the 
airport network during entire 1940. 

Present approved fields include 
1,035 municipal, 795 commercial, 282 
intermediate, 27 Navy, 74 Army, 41 
miscellaneous government and only 
23 private landing fields. Of the 
total, 690 are either fully or par- 
tially equipped for night landings. 

Thirty-six new seaplane bases, in- 
stalled under joint CAA-NYA pro- 
gram, have also been made avail- 
able since Jan. 1. Of the existing 
361 seaplane bases and anchorages, 
20 are suitable for night use. 

More than one-third of the 2,277 
airports on July 15 were concen- 
trated in six states, each having in 
excess of 100 fields; California 182, 
Texas 181, Michigan 119, Florida 
113, Ohio 109 and Pennsylvania 107. 


WPA Ends Index Project 

Aeronautical Bibliographies and Index 
Project of the Wark Projects Admin- 
istration was discontinued June 30, ac- 
cording to John R. Palmer, project 
superintendent. The index is now lo- 
cated in the Aeronautical Archives of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, 1505 RCA Bldg., W., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. N. Y. 







Flivvers on Military Du 













AS PART OF experiments with light 
planes for military duty, officers » 
the Army’s armored force  divisig, 
pause to complete final details of mig 
sion to be performed under radio @. 
rection from Piper Cub planes During 
war maneuvers in Tennessee recently, 
seven Cubs were used in liaison Work, 
artillery spotting and courier servig 
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NAA Directors Ask 
Dept. of Natl. Defe 


THE National Aeronautic 
ciation, through its board of 
tors, has called upon the Presi 
to initiate studies which w 
bring about a consolidation of 
War and Navy Departments with 
view to the creation of one 
partment of National Defense 
sub-divisions for land, sea and 
The NAA said the recent reor 
zation of the Air Corps does 
offer a solution to the national 
fense problem. 

The resolution was adopted by 
board of directors on June 23, 





Aring-Many Briefs 


THE ARMY is planning to build four 
dummy battleships at cost of $1,000,000 
each to provide sea-going targets for 
practice bombing by four-engine planes 
operating at altitudes between 30,000 and 
40,000 ft. The target vessels, about 175 
feet long, are designed to withstand 
the impact of sand-loaded bombs 
dropped from high altitudes. Plan is to 
station two of the ships in the Atlantic 
and two in the Pacific. Navy bombers 
for a number of years have used the 
old battleship Utah for target practice, 
but the Army has not had any ships 
available large enough to be visible 
from great heights and at the same time 
strong enough to protect the operating 
crew. 

= 

MISSION, TEX., has been selected by 

War Dept. as site for an Air Corps ad- 





Army Flying its Own Washington-Dayton Mail 


HE WAR DEPT. on Aug. 2 officially confirmed a report that it is carry- 

ing mail in its own planes between Washington, D. C., and Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., but the spokesman emphasized that only War Dept. mail is 
being carried and that the department contemplates no air mail service 
which would compete with services now operated by commercial airlines. 
The War Dept. is operating one round trip between the two cities, it was 
explained, because of the great volume of mail being sent between the Air 
Forces’ Materiel Division at Wright Field and the Munitions Bldg. at 
Washington, and because of the necessity for faster transit over a direct 
route. Only one Army plane is operating the service at present. 
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AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC 
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= “J EXCLUSIVELY SUB-CONTRACTORS TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY (C 


vanced flying school to cost about 
000,000. The school will accomm 
approximately 2,400 officers, cadets 
enlisted men. 

Santa Ana, Cal., has been chosen fer 
establishment of an Air Corps replace 
ment training center costing about $%- 
223,000. This proposed unit will receive 
the air cadets from civilian life and 
give them basic training prior to their 
being sent to a primary aviation school 
for flight training. No flying field will 
be constructed. 


a 

AT THE REQUEST of the chief signal 
officer of the Army, the Defense Com- 
munications Board has obtained FCC 
action clearing additional radio chan | 
nels for the Army’s pilot training pro | 
gram. A 100-kce. band formerly as 
signed to amateur use will be made 
available for direct radio communica 
tions between Army instructors on the 
ground and student pilots in the ai 
starting Sept. 1, and additional frequen- 
cies will be turned over for similar us 
when needed, until the 300-kc. band is 
reached. 

om 

TWO NAVAL AIR Stations in the 
mid-Pacific, at Johnston and Palmyr 
Islands, are being commissioned Aug. 
15, and another at Sangley Point, Cavite, 
P. I., will be commissioned Sept. 1, 3 | 
part of a string of 33 stations planned 
by the Navy. Twenty-five are now in 
operation. 


EXHAUST 
COLLECTORS 


COWLING 
A SEATS, ETC. 
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A YEAR AGO WE MADE THIS SUGGESTION 


racies, but, Northrop progress may be credited as an al- 


One year ago, we —with all of aviation — faced an im- 
patient and not-too-well-informed America,—an America 
that little realized that the cement poured into founda- 
tion forms was as vitally important as the driving of a 
last rivet into a swift pursuit. We suggested “Watch 
Northrop” in the belief that the unfolding of the story 
and progress of this organization would assist, in at least 
a small measure, in bringing about a clearer understand- 
ing of the fact that aviation progress cannot be measured 
in plane production alone. 

To date, Northrop production has been a compara- 


tively small contribution to the Air Forces of the Democ- 


ATTH | 
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most impossible-to-duplicate asset. Today, a plant of half 
a million square feet houses one of the nation’s most ef- 
fective airplane engineering and manufacturing organi- 
zations. The plans are completed, the dies cast, the tem- 
plates made, the jigs built, the men trained —and North- 
rop is moving forward quickly to add $45,000,000 worth 
of airplanes, within the next 18 months, to America’s 
amazingly rapid rise of plane production. 

This swift rise of Northrop is typical of the industry. 
In fact,“Watch Northrop” is the title of but one chapter 


in the great story of Aviation-In-Action in a democracy! 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC.*>NORTHROP FIELD > HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA*+U.S.A.*+ CABLE NORAIR A 


An Independent Organisation Not Affiliated With Any Other Company 
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Peas Simulate Rivet Heads 


In order to determine how much 
the drag created by protruding rivet 
heads retarded speed, RAF experts 
recently pasted half sections of dried 
peas over the thousands of flush- 
driven rivets on the metal skin of a 
military ship. 

The difference in the plane’s speed 
after this operation was completed 
was presumed to indicate the amount 
of air resistance created by the pro- 
truding rivet heads. 











Col. George Joins Air Staff 

Lt. Col. Harold Lee George, pioneer 
Army flyer and executive officer of the 
Second Bombardment Wing, Langley 
Field, Va., has been made assistant 
chief of Air Staff for War Plans at the 
recently created Army Air Forces head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Col. George, who holds the rating of 
command pilot and has 5,000 hours of 
flying to his record, has been at Langley 
Field since 1935. 








WANTED 


Man desiring permanent posi- 
tion as Instructor in Govern- 
ment Approved Mechanics 
School. Good Salary. One or two 
years practical Aircraft experi- 
ence desirable. Send details by 
wire or letter. 

Box 332 
AMERICAN AVIATION 
American Building 
Washington, D. C. 














The 
AIRCRAFT NUT 


with the 


RESILIENT 
GRIP 





The ability of Elastic Stop Nuts 
to hold tight, year after year, in 
aircraft service, is based upon a 
simple but important fundamental 
... the cushioned action of a 
resilient non-metallic locking 
element which is built into the 
head of each nut. 


» Write for folder with 
complete explanation 





ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2354 VAUXHALL ROAD + UNION, NEW JERSEY 


Clastic ft D SELF-LOCKING 


NUTS 










Mechanics Shortage 


(Continued from page 1) 








less than 50% capacity at best at 
the very time when the need of 
trained mechanics is becoming urg- 
ent. It is generally conceded in 
Washington that the training of an 
adequate supply of A&E mechanics 
is the one major defense problem 
that has been all but completely 
neglected. 

Five government departments and 
agencies are now concerned with 
training of mechanics but to date 
there has been no _ coordination. 
These agencies are: Army, Navy, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Office of Education and National 
Youth Administration. Efforts are 
now being made, through the initia- 
tive of the CAA, to bring about co- 
ordination and planning. 

Meantime, as the nation is work- 
ing full speed on defense work, 
many private schools are facing 
bankruptcy and their facilities are 
going idle for lack of business. 

A survey conducted by the 
mechanics training school commit- 
tee of the Aero Chamber reveals 
that the 14 mechanics schools now 
training mechanics for the Army 
are operating at less than 50% of 
capacity. The Air Corps has a 
total of 3,729 students enrolled in 
the 14 schools, while the number 
of civilian students enrolled in 
these 14 schools totals 4,957. But 
this group of schools, all well 
equipped and with high standards 
of training, has a capacity with day 
and night shifts of 26,385 students. 

Air Corps students are enrolled 
in a 22-week course but not all 
of the facilities have been con- 
tracted for a full year as yet. The 
civilian students are enrolled in 
courses of one year at a minimum. 
The 14 schools could enroll 26,385 
students at one time for six-month 
courses. 

As evidence of how the training 
of mechanics has lagged behind, the 
survey points out that the number 
of A&E civilian mechanics today 
totals 12,737, an increase of only 
24% over last year. But the num- 
ber of CAA approved schools in- 
creased 72% in a like period, the 
number of pilots increased 182% 
and the number of licensed air- 
planes increased 59%. 

Outside of the 14 Army-contract- 
ing schools there are scores of 
schools whose facilities are not be- 
ing fully used and whose standards 
are adequate, or could be made 
adequate, for A&E mechanics train- 
ing. 

School men cite three reasons for 
the low capacity of business: 

1. Jobs are easier to get. Young 
men who might have gone to school 
several years ago in order to get 
better jobs, find that they can 
easily get jobs without training be- 
cause of the defense program. 

2. Selective Service has taken 
many young men who were either 
enrolled in school or who would 
have gone to school. 

3. The government is offering 
free vocational training in private 
schools, publicizing this free train- 
ing by radio and newspaper an- 
nouncements, and luring young men 


into the public schools for a type 
of training which does not make 
them eligible for responsible posi- 
tions. The free vocational training 
does not equip men to service air- 
planes but the idea*of free train- 
ing is a “come-on” appealing to 
youth whose pocketbooks are slim. 

The Aero Chamber committee has 
made the results of its survey avail- 
able to the CAA and to the Office 
of Education, thus offering to these 
agencies the facilities of well- 
equipped private schools. Casey 
Jones, president of Casey Jones 
School of Aeronautics, is chairman 
of the Chamber committee. 

The committee has pointed out 
that England found itself facing a 
very great mechanic shortage, and 
that hundreds of U. S. airplanes are 
on the ground in England for lack 
of mechanics trained to service 
them. 

It also points out that the primary 
need of the moment is for instruc- 
tors to train others and that the 
better schools are well qualified to 
turn out these instructors. 

Just how these private schools 
can be utilized is the crux of the 
problem in Washington. The Army 
could contract for more of the 
facilities, but the civilian agencies 
are not empowered as yet to do 
any contracting outside of provid- 
ing funds to tax-supported public 
schools. Efforts are now being made 
to obtain a broad interpretation of 
the law so that these federal funds 
can be used in contracting facilities 
of private schools. 

“We've got to go on the basic 
theme that the private schools have 
facilities that are greatly needed for 
training right now and that these 
facilities must be used,” one official 
said in explaining that a way may 
be found to get around the present 
law. 

“The private schools should stage 
an educational advertising cam- 
paign to sell the boys of the nation 
on the idea that thorough training 
is needed in order to obtain jobs 
of permanence and security,” this 
official said. “England is turning 
out thousands of trained men every 
week and we ‘will have to do the 
same thing here. In England the 
student is given a very thorough 
ground course, then he gets practical 
training at an airport, then goes 
back to school for a refresher and 
advanced course before he is con- 
sidered ready to go to work.” 

No one department or agency can 
handle the training job, in the opin- 
ion of several experts in Washing- 
ton. It is felt that the Army, Navy, 
CAA, Office of Education and NYA 


‘should enter into a combined effort 


that is fully coordinated and which 
cooperates to the fullest with the 
industry. Women as well as men 
should be trained, is the general 
belief. 

On one point all Washington 
officials seem convinced: that unless 
A&E mechanic training is speeded 
up soon, the shortage of mechanics 
to service airplanes will be the one 
major crisis of the defense program. 










News in Pictures 
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NEARING COMPLETION 





in Good. 
year Aircraft’s factory at Akron, 9. 
is this control car for one of the p 
S. Navy’s new non-rigid airships, » 


designed for coastal 
the background 
framework of another control & 
under construction. The complety 
patrol ships will be 246 feet long, co. J 
tain 400,000 cu. ft. of helium and » 
capable of cruising far off shore » 
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blimps, 
service. In 


search of mines, submarines, or hostih 
surface craft. 
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IN CHARGE OF British pilot traip. 
ing in the U. S., Group Capt. D. ¥ 
“Andy” Carnegie (left) is greeted by 
Albert I. Lodwick, co-owner of Lake 
land (Fla.) School of Aeronautics, a 
he arrived to inspect the newly ar- 
rived contingent of Britishers learning 
to fly in the U. S. Carnegie was ac- 


companied on his tour of inspection 
by Group Capt. W. F. Trott (right). 
a . 








' 
FUTURE PLANS and a special meii. | 
cal kit for use on ambulance plane: 
were discussed by national department 
directors of Relief Wings Inc. meeting 
at La Guardia Field sectional head- 
quarters recently with their coordina- 
tion chairman O. M. Mosier, vice 
president of American Airlines. Shown 
above from left to right are Beckwith 
Havens, assistant chairman of Reliel 
Wings pilots and planes throughout 
the country to be prepared for any 
peacetime or wartime civilian emers- 
ency; Richard Nebel, head of amateur 
radio operators department; Mosier 
coordination chairman; Miss Gayle 
Pond, flight nurse department direc- 
tor, and Dr. Ermin Ray, flight surgeon 
department director. 





ATTENDING the recent Denver All 
Show were, left to right: Wing Comér 
C. N. Hilton; Miss American Aviation 


(Carolyn Cassidy); Don Wilson; Mis 
Continental Air Lines (Evelyn Kelly)’ 
and Robert F. Six, president of Com 
tinental Air Lines. 
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American Aviation fo 


l41l HOURS PER DAY 


Ranger engines in active service at a score of Army and 
other training fields are now logging an average of 1,411 
hours every day in the week, every week in the year! 

Air, under controlled pressure, effectively cools the 
6 in-line cylinders of the 175 horsepower Ranger en- 
gine in the PT-19 Fairchild Trainer. 

Despite the hard pounding of training service, de- 
spite the varying climatic conditions from Canada to 
the Gulf, Ranger has proved its thorough efficiency in 
this mass test. 


One school, operating 191 Rangers, reports an aver- 


age oil consumption of one pint an hour; gasoline con- 


sumption at eight gallons an hour. 


With Ranger there can be 
no compromise with quality 


AIRCRAFT 


FARMINGDALE, LONG 





r August 15, 1941 






RANGER 


ENGINES | 


ISLAND, NEW YORK 


DIV. OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
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U. S. Gives Canada Orders for Trainers 


Action Designed 
_to Spur Bomber 
| Part Output Here 


ITH THE announcement last 
month of the award of Air 
Corps letter contracts totaling $15,- 
970,920 to War Supplies Limited of 
Ottawa, Canada, for advanced and 
| primary training planes and British- 
| type Link trainers, the way was 
, prepared for what amounts to an 
} “exchange” between the U. S. and 
Great Britain of bombers for train- 
ing ships—with U. S. funds, accord- 
ing to an analysis of the transaction 
‘made by American Aviation Daily. 
The advanced training planes, it 
‘is reported, will be manufactured 
» in Canada and shipped to this coun- 
try for use by our air force; while 
‘the primary and Link trainers will 
“be made in Canada for British stu- 
‘dent pilots being instructed here. 
' The primary trainers contracted 
‘for are Tiger Moths, to be made by 
‘de Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd.; the advanced trainers are 
North American Harvards, to be 
‘produced by Noorduyn Aviation 
)Ltd., a licensee of North American 
} Aviation Inc.; and the Link trainers 
‘will be manufactured by the 
‘wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary 
tof Link Aviation Devices Inc. 


This is the first time during the 
emergency that planes for the U. S. 
jair force will be manufactured in 
} Canadian plants, and the whole plan 
is unique in the plane production 
) program. 

Bomber Speed-Up Seen 


Speed-up of the U. S. bomber 

‘program is seen as an indirect re- 
—_ of the project. As Canadian 
plants take some of the strain off 
‘training plane production in this 
‘country, it will permit trainer pro- 
ducers here to swing over increas- 
| ingly to production of bomber parts. 
' In line with this development, it 
‘is understood that several U. S. 
| trainer manufacturers are no longer 
being given large contracts for 
+ trainers; and it is intimated that the 
* War Dept. is encouraging these pro- 
‘ducers to go further with bomber 
| parts production. 
’ On the Canadian side, these or- 
ders came as the result of a pro- 
duction lag at the Canadian plants 
involved—a lag prompted both by 
the windup of some British orders 
and by stoppage due to certain 
‘models becoming obsolete before 
orders were filled. 

While this lag may have prompted 
the present orders, it is believed 
that the move may be the initial 
step in a_ specialization program 
which would find Canada assuming 
ha more important role in the pro- 
duction of training planes and the 
U. S. concentrating even more on 
bombers. 


Policy Established 


Placing of the orders with the 
Canadian firms follows the policy 
laid down at the Hyde Park Con- 
ference in April, which provided for 
lan exchange of war supplies be- 


; 


; 





tween the U. S. and Canada, to the 
mutual benefit of both nations. War 
Supplies Limited was established by 
the Canadian government as a re- 
sult of the conference. It is a Cana- 
dian corporation, which, the War 
Dept. explains, acts as “a clearing 
house for contract relations between 
the U. S. and Canada,” and is, in 
effect, a Canadian purchasing com- 
mission which enters into contracts 
on behalf of Canadian manufac- 
turers with defense agencies of the 
U. S. government. 

The War Dept.’s announcement of 
the contract awards, which included 
$12,604,100 for advanced trainers, 
$2,132,250 for British-type Link 
trainers and $1,234,570 for primary 
trainers, explained that “U. S. 
defense agencies are authorized to 
place orders with War Supplies 
Limited when items can be obtained 
more expeditiously from Canadian 
firms than from manufacturers in 
this country.” 





The Industry’s Task 


1939 


y 


2,404 
Airplanes 


gy 


$225,000,000 
In Orders 
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BRIN IIS 


$3,000,000,000 In Orders 


“Now contracted for by aircraft manufacturers. New U. S. Bomber Program and Lend-Lease 
Program will call for thousands more airplanes—a total number not yet determined. we 


1941-2 


44,000 Airplanes” 








Republic Raises Wages 


Pay increases at Republic Aviation 
Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., which lifted 
base earnings of all hourly personnel 


10 cents or more an hour and provided 
material increases for salaried workers, 


were announced last month by Pres 
Ralph S. Damon. 
Republic, which now has a starting 


rate of 55 cents an hour, will give 
new men automatic raises of five cents 
an hour after each four weeks of sery. 
ice until they reach a base rate of 
cents. 





Five Aircraft Manufacturers Listed Among First 


10 Suppliers of Defense Items to War, Navy Depts. 


IVE OF the 10 U. S. firms re- 

ceiving the largest total of War 
and Navy Dept. defense supply con- 
tracts between June 1940 and May 
31, 1941, are airplane manufacturers; 
while a sixth is playing a large part 
in the aircraft program, according 
to a study made recently by the 
Office of Production Managament. 

In third place, behind Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. and New York Ship- 
building Corp., was General Motors 
Corp., followed by Curtiss-Wright 
fourth, Glenn L. Martin seventh, 
Consolidated eighth, United Aircraft 
ninth and Douglas tenth. 

Included in General Motors’ total 
were large orders through Allison 
and Buick for aircraft engines. The 
firm has also received awards for 
airplane engines through Chevrolet, 
for bomber parts through Fisher 
Body and for propellers through 


Aeroproducts Division. Other Gen- 
eral Motors affiliates are also con- 
tributing in substantial degree to 
the aircraft program. 

Included in Ford’s awards of 
$128,500,000 was at least $125,000,000 
in contracts for aircraft engines and 
airframes. Packard’s $63,800,000 in- 
cluded $62,448,000 for aircraft en- 
gines, while Studebaker’s $35,100,000 
included $33,657,000 for airplane 
engines. 

These figures emphasize both the 
tremendous part played by automo- 
bile manufacturers in aircraft and 
the vital role played by aircraft in 
not only sustaining but causing 
huge expansion in an _ industry 
whose own production has been 
threatened with a 50% slash. 

Volume of supply contracts held 
by the top 56 firms totaled $7,270,- 
000,000 or 73.9% of the nearly $10,- 








LEADING DEFENSE MANUFACTURERS 
Companies With War and Navy Dept. Supply Contracts 
Totaling $25,000,000 and Over June 1940 Through 
May 1941, by Rank* 

Rank Firm Total 

3. General Motors Corp. $489,900,000 
4. Curtiss-Wright Corp. 443,900,000 
i Glenn L. Martin Co. 249,100,000 
8. Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 226,400,000 
9. United Aircraft Corp. 224,500,000 
10. Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc 221,200,000 
13. Boeing Aircraft Co. 170,100,000 
16. Ford Motor Co. 128,500,000 
18. North American Aviation Inc. 123,900,000 
20. Sperry Corp. 108,000,000 
21. Bendix Aviation Corp. 107,300,000 
29. Packard Motor Car Co. 63,800,000 
31. Republic Aviation Corp. 57,300,000 
32. Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp. 53,900,000 
36. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 46,500,000 
37. Vultee Aircraft Inc. 41,800,000 
39. Continental Motors Corp. 40,200,000 
46. Studebaker Corp. 35,100,000 
51. Bell Aircraft Corp. 27,000,000 

*Firms other than aircraft omitted. 








000,000,000 in awards distributed by 
the War and Navy Depts. in the 
12-month period. 

Awards of nearly all companies 
listed in the accompanying table 
have been greatly increased since 
May 31, as demonstrated by the 
distribution of $2,297,476,278 in Air 
Corps contracts during June alone; 
and the totals are not comparable 
to backlog figures. 


50 Billion Authorized 


For Defense Program 


A TOTAL of $50,785,000,000 had 
been allotted for national defense as 








of July 15, 1941, according to a re- | 


cent analysis of actual and proposed 
expenditures made by the Office of 
Production Management. 

Appropriations and contract au- 
thorizations, plus funds made avail- 
able to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for defense, aggregated $4/,- 
116,000,000 and British orders as of 
June 15, $3,669,000,000. 

Of the U. S. and British commit- 
ments, $11,957,000,000 had been 
allotted for airplanes, $8,483,000,00 
for naval vessels, merchant ships 
and transportation equipment; $8,- 
081,000,000 for guns and ammuni- 
tion; $5,530,000,000 for industrial 
facilities; $4,353,000,000 for posts, 
depots and other non-industrial con- 
struction; $4,000,000,000 for other 
equipment and _ $8,381,000,000 for 
miscellaneous items. 


Testing Unit Planned 


Plans are being perfected for the new 
Materials Testing Laboratory of the 
National Bureau of Standards to be 
erected on part of an estate near Wash- 
ington, D. C., acquired by the Bureal 
a few months ago. 

Among other things, the new building 
will house increased facilities for the 
testing of aeronautic instruments and 
auxiliary aircraft equipment. 
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. rs We're old friends, so I suppose we can speak frankly. Now honestly, fellows, was last 
@) month's problem too tough for you? Are you ready to cry ‘‘Uncle’’? If you are, just 
\ \ write and let me know—we'll go back to easy ‘‘Brain-Twisters’’ again. 












Major Al Williams, alias ‘“Tattered Wing Tips,’’ 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 

The following Aviation Primer was au- 

thored by Russ Brinkley of Station WHP, 

Harrisburg, Pa. Not bad, Russ! 

Q: What is a wing flap? 

A: An aileron on relief. 

: Describe a successful landing. 

: Any landing you can walk away from. 

: What is the last word in parachutes? 

: Jump! 

: Define an amphibian. 

: A combination eagle, chicken, and 
duck. 

A: What is aeronautical amnesia? 

Q: Instrument flying. 


THIS MONTH'S BRAIN TWISTER 


Clifford Crankshaw of Detroit, Mich., 
sends in this “‘brain-blitz,”” as he calls 
it, for you to work on: 
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An air taxi operator paid $90,000 for a 
fleet of planes, each costing the same 
amount. Five of the planes crashed and 
he sold 20% of the remainder for one- 
sixth of his original investment. 

How many planes did he buy and how 
much did he pay for each? 






FLYING HOUSEKEEPERS 





The other day we dropped off at the air- 
port at Hartford, Conn. It was one of 
those bright spring days—perfect for fly- 
ing—that really bring the sports pilots 
out. 

We lay there on the grass, ——- 
them as they practiced take-offs and land- 
ings, and suddenly we were struck by the 
fact that every plane seemed as spic and 
span as though it had just come off the 
assembly line. And then looking over 
at the hangar, where most of the pilots 
kept their planes, we saw—a great big 
GULF sign! 

What's the moral? Simply this: A pilot 
who takes pride in the appearance and 
condition of his plane, thinks about the 
inside as well as the outside. These pilots 
were mostly Gulfpride users. Because 
they know that one of the best ways to 
keep an engine clean and sweet-running 
is to use an oil that has been specially 
refined so as to be resistant to carbon 
and sludge formations. They know that 
Gulfpride is refined from special crudes— 
by our special Alchlor Process—a process 
which removes more of the engine foul- 
ing carbon and sludge formers. 

Of course you take pride in your plane. 
And we take a great deal of pride in being 
able to produce an oil like Gulfpride for 
pilots like you! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear Major, 

It happened in the banana country of 
Panama. His name was Wilbur . . . (deleted 
by censor.) 


When I wandered through the jungle into 
his home, he was testing his neo plane. 
He even had a home-made field. The runway 
was carefully graded—6 feet wide by 100 
feet long and 150 foot jungle trees right up 
to the edge. 

Since the termites were bad, he constructed 
this ship from the tropical wood, Copobolo, 
which is impervious to insects and about 
twice as heavy as lead. To start with, the 
fuselage used four by fours with four by 
four braces. This was covered with 1 inch 
planking (all toe-nailed in), The controls 
took bailing wire, while the joy stick was 
carved out of a piece of Copobolo that I 
could not reach around with both hands. He 
had a French Monosoupapa motor for power, 
about 80. 

I slipped a gallon of Gulf Aviation Gaso- 
line into his kerosene tank, and watched him 
take off. He went through those trees so fast 
that they fell right back on their trunks! He 
was headed toward a big ditch at (0) degrees 
altitude. I heard the next day that the govern- 
ment was going to pay him for digging the 
new locks for the Panama Canal, but they 
couldn't find him. 





Six months later he turned up in a mon- 
astery in the Khyber Pass, chewing a lead 
pencil and saying over and over, “I woulda 
went further but that G.A.G. was so strong 
all the cylinder heads blew off and I got 
tired sticking my hands over each piston in 
the firing order.” 

Yours truly, 
Kenneth W. Byars, 
Ex. U.S.N. '43. 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company . . . makers of 


GULF 
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‘Chevrolet Awarded Funds 
for P&W Engine Facilities 


Defense Plant Corp., Company Sign $37,161,529 


Lease Agreement; Changeover Work 


i ; Begins at Buffalo 


Fronps totaling $37,161,529 were 
|= made available last month to 
| Chevrolet Motor Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. for the manu- 
| facture of Pratt & Whitney aircraft 
! engines with the announcement that 
4 the Defense Plant Corp. has author- 
|ized that sum for new facilities at 

Buffalo and Tonawanda, N. Y. 

With 1,400,000 sq. ft. of floor space 

‘available in the three automobile 
» plants in the Buffalo area that Chev- 
, rolet will turn over to production of 
) P&W’s, only $3,961,529 of the au- 
‘ thorization will be used for land and 
\ buildings, while $33,200,000 is desig- 
‘nated for machinery and equipment. 
) Only new building planned by 
{Chevrolet for its aircraft engine 
|production program is a 250,000-sq. 
unit at Tonowanda which will 
linclude a battery of testing cells. 
' Already Chevrolet has 
‘changeover work at the Buffalo 
junits, with 3,500 automobile work- 
ers at one of the plants being in- 
‘formed that operations will not be 
‘resumed until early in 1942. 
, Chevrolet holds an $89,075,000 
contract for P&W engines and ex- 
‘pects an ultimate production of 
11,000 units a month. 

As in all Defense Plant Corp. 
jauthorizations, title to the new fa- 
cilities remains in the hands of the 
government agency, with the manu- 
facturer having the option of pur- 
ichasing the property at the end of 
five years. 

. 

NASH-KELVINATOR Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., at the request of the Navy Dept., 
has been allotted $15,150,744 by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. for the construction 
and equipping of a plant at Lansing, 
Mich., for the manufacture of Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engine parts. 

Approximately $1,704,392 will be used 
for land and buildings and $13,446,352 
for machinery and equipment. 

This commitment is in addition to a 

revious authorization of $8,433,860 to 
Nash-Kelvinator for a plant at Lansing 
to manufacture three-bladed Hamilton 
Standard propellers. 

Nash-Kelvinator already holds a $15,- 
237,500 award for propellers, but no 
supply contract has been announced for 
engine parts. 





EMERSON ELECTRIC Mfg. Co., St. 
uis, Mo., has received a Defense 
lant Corp. authorization for the con- 
truction and equipping of a plant at 
t. Louis costing $10,529,173 for the pro- 
uction of aircraft gun turrets. 
Approximately $2,922,157 will be used 
‘or land and buildings and $7,607,016 for 
chinery and equipment. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER Co., 
troit, Mich., at the request of the 
ar Dept., has been authorized by the 
ense Plant Corp. to acquire machin- 

ry and equipment costing $103,017 for 
e manufacture of aircraft parts at its 
troit plant. 





AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS iInc., 
— Mich., has been granted an in- 

of $36,908 in its lease agreement 
with the Defense Plant Corp. for addi- 
tional equipment to be used in manu- 





facturing aircraft parts. Original com- 


mitment was $495,880. 
* 


HUCK MFG. Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
entered into a lease agreement with the 
Defense Plant Corp. providing for the 
acquisition of machinery and equip- 
ment costing $84,490 for the manufac- 
ture of aircraft parts. 


CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT Corp., 
San Diego, Cal., has been granted an 
increase of $2,916,013 in its original 
lease agreement of $14,446,929 with the 
Defense Plant Corp. for facilities to be 
used in connection with the firm’s new 
parts plant. 

Approximately $320,130 of the increase 
will be used for land and land improve- 
ments, and $2,595,883 for buildings and 
equipment. 

The Defense Plant Corp. has also au- 
thorized the execution of a lease agree- 
ment with Consolidated for additional 
facilities costing $1,759,074 at the com- 
pany’s home plant at San Diego. 


e 

LAWRANCE ENGINEERING & Re- 
search Corp., Linden, N. J., has re- 
ceived two _ Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. leans, one for $400,000 and one for 
$125,000, to be used in connection with 
the manufacture of auxiliary power 
engines. 

e 

HOWARD AIRCRAFT Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has received a Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. loan for $40,000 for use in 
the manufacture of training planes. 

Letters of Intent Issued 

The following Air Corps letters of in- 
tent, which precede formal supply con- 
tracts and are intended to expedite pro- 
duction, in that manufacturers can ob- 
tain necessary machinery, equipment 
and materials while a formal. contract 
is being prepared, were announced re- 
cently by the War Dept.: 

ALLIS-CHALMERS Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $12,500,000 to purchase 
jigs, tools, dies, fixtures, equipment and 
materials necessary for the production 
of aircraft parts. 


Where Fisher Body Makes Parts 


a 
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THE REVAMPED and enlarged 
Fisher Body plant at Memphis, 
Tenn., which will manufacture 
parts and subassemblies for North 
American Aviation’s B-25 bombers, 
is shown in this architect’s sketch. 
Conversion work began in May and, 
although final construction is not 
expected to be completed before 
early 1942, production on some parts 
already has started. Formerly the 
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wood-working unit of Fisher Bog 
the plant’s floor area of 325,000 
ft. is being expanded to 675,000. } 
production will boost employm 
to 2,500. All parts manufac 
will be shipped to Kansas Ci 
Kan., for final assembly at the n 
North American plant now un 
construction there by the gove 
ment. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., $70,000,000 to purchase tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures, materials and equip- 
ment necessary for production of air- 
craft superchargers at plants at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Everett and West Lynn, 
Mass. 

GLENN L. MARTIN Co., Baltimore, 
Md., $11,000,000 for manufacture of up- 
per machine gun turrets. 

STUDEBAKER Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., $65,000,000 for purchase of tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures, materials and equip- 
ment necessary for the production of 
Wright engines. 

HAYES INDUSTRIES Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., $4,500,000 to purchase tools, ma- 
terials and equipment necessary for 
the production of aircraft wheel and 
brake assemblies. 

B. F. GOODRICH Co., Akron, O., 
$1,500,000 to purchase tools, materials 
and equipment to produce aircraft tubes 
and casings. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., $500,000 to purchase tools, 
materials and equipment to produce 
aircraft nose wheel assemblies. 

GENERAL TIRE & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., $165,000 to purchase tools, 
materials and equipment to produce 
aircraft tire casings. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., $100,000 to purchase tools, 
materials and equipment to produce 
dual seal inner tubes for aircraft. 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $80,000,000 for gyro horizons, 
gyro direction and turn indicators and 
automatic pilots. 

PIONEER INSTRUMENT 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, 


Division 
Me du 


$27,051,172 for compasses, drift m 
fuel, manifold and oil pressure g 
and other aircraft instruments. 

ECLIPSE AVIATION Division, 
dix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N., 
$10,750,000 for booster coil, starter 
switch assemblies. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORP.., S. 
Ind., $10,000,000 for aircraft mach 
gun turrets. 

KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT Di 
Square D Co., Elmhurst N. Y., $4,300 
for compasses, altimeters, airspeed in 
cators and tubes. 


GE Builds Two Plants 
to Produce Superchargers 


and Turbosuperchargers 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is planning construction a 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., of a $20,000,000 fac. 
tory and at Everett, Mass., of a $5,000. 
000 unit for production of superchargers 
and turbosuperchargers, of which it is 
a major manufacturer. 

At present GE is manufacturing tur- 
bosuperchargers for fighters and bomb 
ers at Lynn, Mass., and this work will 
be supplemented by operations at Ft 
Wayne. 

The one-story windowless factory of 
225,000 sq. ft. at Everett will produce 
superchargers and will be ready for oc 
cupancy soon. 

Construction is expected to start at 
Ft. Wayne within a few weeks. The 
building will be one story, 800 by 3 
ft. with 400,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
Approximately 6,000 employes will be 
required at peak production. 





feet will be utilized. 
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Jan. 1, 
1939 
9,454,550 Sq. Ft. 


1940 
13,115,421 Sq. Ft 





Between January 1, 1939, and April 1, 1941, floor space 
occupied by airplane, engine and propeller companies increased 246 
per cent. At 1942's peak production, a total of 53,657,546 square 


1941 
32,786,351 Sq. Ft. 


1941 
25,456,421 Sq. Ft. 


Vast New Aircraft Plants Rise Throughout Nation.. . 


Construction . 
Apr. 1, 1941 Peak 


20,871,195 Sq. Ft. 53,657,546 Sq. Ft. 
* Subject to further expansion 














BACKGROUND FOR BOMBARDMENT 


No sudden inspiration was the design of the U. S. 
Army’s new Martin B-26 . . . with “striking power 
unequalled in a medium bomber”. . . “faster than 
many pursuit planes now fighting in Europe” .. . 
most heavily defended plane of its class . . . armed 
to pour gunfire in all directions . . . the world’s 
“fightin’ est” bomber. 


Back of the Martin B-26 lies the longest bombing 
experience in the annals of aviation—28 years 
long! In 1913, five years after he built his first air- 
plane, Glenn L. Martin built America’s first 
Military Training Plane, in it acted as bombar- 
dier in the U. S. Army’s first bomb-dropping ex- 


periments. Five years later came the earliest of 
the famous Martin Bombers, first twin-engine 
bomber in history, standard of the Army for a 
decade. Again, in 1932, the precedent-shattering 
Martin B-10 Bomber, 100 miles an hour faster 
than any other service bomber of its time, revolu- 
tionized aerial tactics, was awarded the coveted 
Collier Trophy. And these are but high spots of a 
bomber-building experience which also produced, 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable (C9) Aircraft Since 1909 


among other important types, the first air-cooled- 
engine bomber, the first dive bomber to carry a 
1,000-pound bomb, great patrol bombers for the 
Navy, and the now famous Martin “Maryland” 
Bombers for Britain. 


Now, out of the rich experience of the oldest and 
one of the largest aircraft manufacturers in the 
world, Martin B-26 Bombers are roaring from 
production lines in a swiftly mounting torrent of 
air power—joining the Army at a rate never be- 
fore equalled in the production of large military 
air-craft. America is meeting the challenge! 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U.S.A, 
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Fortnightly Review 
{ (Continued from page 1) 


initiative and we hope it will not stop with the job half done. 
Coordination of all federal agencies concerned with training of 
mechanics, and there are five of them, is needed at once together 
with a plan for utilizing the facilities of the schools. Even with all 
schools operating at capacity and offering six-month courses, 
this country will still be short of trained mechanics for servicing 
airplanes. 

The Office of Education is distributing federal funds to tax- 
supported public schools for free vocational training. This 
training is neither suitable nor adequate. Airplanes cannot be 
serviced by boys who have had short, skimpy courses in schools 
which cannot possibly be equipped with the engines and avia- 
tion material necessary for thorough instruction. The nation 
must look to its private aeronautical schools to supply the vast 
army of mechanics that will be needed in the near future. At 
present these federal funds cannot be used in private schools 
but some way must be found. The Administration has always 
discovered a way when it so desired and it is to be hoped that 
the present efforts now being directed to this problem will meet 
with fruition in the near future. We need trained A & E mechan- 
ics and many of them. 


Discouraging Private Enterprise 


t bewpe IS NOTHING more needlessly discouraging today to 
the already beleaguered air transport industry than the con- 
stant harrassment by the Civil Aeronautics Board of air mail 


ago. 

On top of all the other problems brought on by war and 
national defense, an examiner of the Board has thrown into the 
general confusion a mail rate recommendation for American 
Airlines that challenges the already uncertain rate structure and 
forces the entire air transport industry to divert attention from 
national problems to the problem of actual existence. The net 
result is immense discouragement for a private industry on 
which the U. S. relies heavily. It is almost tragic that the Civil 





pay uncertainties which should have been cleared up two years - 
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Aeronautics Board is unable after all this time to offer an 
economic security and stability to an industry which has gone 
through so much hell, brimfire and financial loss during the 
last 10 years. 

Minor league witchcraft circles who have taken sordid delight 
through the centuries of “hexing” people to bring them bad 
luck are beginning to find major league competition from 
federal agencies. The time is coming, or already here, when 
instead of cursing your arch-foe, you will merely say with 
necromantic mystery: “I’m hexing you, you fiend. I am placing 
you under federal regulation.” No more unkind wish could ever 
be expressed for your worst enemy. 

The years 1939 and 1940 were the first good economic years 
for the air transport industry. Even 1939 is stretching a point 
for some of the companies. After years of struggling agains 
heavy odds and unsympathetic treatment by Official Washing 
ton, the industry literally drew itself up by its bootstraps tp 
reach a good financial year. Having just reached that point, a 
CAB examiner has now come along and tells the pace-setting 
airline, American, that it is making too much money and that it 
should have its surplus account taken away. If this is the method 
of the CAB in excusing itself for failure to raise the low mai 
pay on some lines, it is a sorry approach indeed. It is reverse 
action. 

If the examiner’s recommendation is adopted by the Board 
itself, the method will be nothing short of expropriation. When 
another country expropriates the property of Americans, the 
U. S. rises up in moral wrath and indignation. Within the con- 
fines of the U. S., however, it seems to be open season lately to 
carry on the same type of expropriation condemned outside our 
boundaries. 

We fervently hope the Board looks across 14th St. in Wash- 
ington to the Interstate Commerce Bldg. for inspiration when 
considering the American rate case. Southern Railway is earn- 
ing $20 a share on its stock at the July rate of earnings. The 
ICC is not going to jump all over Southern Railway and tell it 
that it is earning too much money. With more than 50 years of 
background in handling transportation problems, the ICC well 
knows that the $20 a share which Southern is now earning is 
peanuts indeed when compared with the heavy losses of the 
past. 

The examiner’s report on American overlooks the early years 
when the company lost its shirt. It wants to expropriate the 
surplus built up over a period of years after an extremely difii- 
cult (and historic) accomplishment of climbing out of the red 
into the black by C. R. Smith, the president, and his group of 
hard working executives. 

Conscientious and sincere though he may be, the average 
government employe does not understand or appreciate the 
responsibilities of business management, the responsibilities of 
management to stockholders, and the keystone of business 
economics in a business world. The air transport industry needs 
the confidence of the investing world. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board is still being dilatory in providing the necessary stability 
to merit this confidence. The tone and contents of the examiner's 
report on American is discouraging to an extreme, especially in 
these times. How can the industry look forward and plan for 
the future when shackled by short-sighted interjections on the 
part of the CAB? For the good of American and the entire 
industry we hope the Board will end the economic uncertainties 
and permit the industry to grow as it should. It cannot aid by 
slashing mail pay and by retroactive expropriations. 


Saving Time for Defense 


VER SINCE the reorganization of the Civil Aeronautics 

Authority last year the quasi-judicial Civil Aeronautics 
Board has been attending to its own knitting and operating at 
cording to a conservative and restrictive interpretation of the 
law. The natural consequences of this juridical functioning has 
been to keep the Civil Aeronautics Board out of the main swim 
of defense activities. There are many who believe this cours 
is a wise one. At least it has given the five-man Board an arg 
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ment on its own behalf for not sticking its neck out on such 
ic subjects as requisitioning of airline equipment for 
British use. 

But if the Board has any doubts as to the many roles it can 
play in national defense and still keep within its strict legal 
interpretation of the law, here is a juicy item for digestion. Not 
so many months ago the Board told Continental Air Lines that 
it could have a certificate to extend its line from Wichita to Tulsa 
—but, the Board added, Continental could not operate the route 
until “the national defense no longer requires that inauguration 
of the service . be delayed.” The Board has acted wisely, 
in our opinion, in granting certificates for services which are to 
be operated after the defense needs have been lessened. There 
is an obvious lack today of equipment and personnel. 


But the Board has not shown that it is attuned either to the 
flexibility of air transportation (which is one of its greatest 
advantages) or to the defense needs of the day. Tulsa is less 
than one hour’s flight from Wichita. It is purely a route exten- 
sion serving a vital defense area. Continental has pointed out 
that no new equipment is needed; as a matter of fact its equip- 
ment would be used more economically by adding a few hours 
of service to the fleet of Lodestars instead of having them sit 
idly on the ground. No ground aids are needed. No new per- 
sonnel is needed except a few ground employes at Tulsa. 


If the Board wants to keep abreast of defense needs, here is 
an example of what could have been done without months of 
needless red tape and delay. There is no valid argument why 
Continental should not have been given immediate permission 
to extend its route to Tulsa. Hours of valuable travel time have 
been lost by passengers who could have used the short quick 
service. The Board admits the need for the service, has granted 
a certificate. Instead of holding up for defense, here is an 
example where the national defense would have been aided 
immediately. Let the Board respond to the demands of today. 
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Washington, D. C. 
July 23, 1941. 


vestigated for yourself, I think you 
too will agree that this organization 
rightly deserves appreciation from 
the public. 

Mrs. Marcaret REYNOLDS 


(Criticism of CAA has been 
chiefiy directed at top political 
manipulations and reorganiza- 
tions for political or other rea- 
sons which keep efficient lieu- 
tenants from going ahead with 
good work; it has not been 
directed at CAA’s army of ex- 
perienced, hard-working and 
sincere rank-and-file personnel 
which has been doing a good 
job, including air traffic con- 
trol. AMERICAN AVIATION pub- 
lished exclusively the story of 
automatic traffic control set- 
up at Washington National Air- 
port, probably deserves a 
spanking for neglecting to say 
enough good words about the 
men who really do the work. 
—Ed.) 


To the Editor: 


As my husband is connected with 
transport flying, we have been in- 
terested readers of your magazine 
since its inception. We both read 
it from cover to cover, and lately 
have been growing somewhat dis- 
turbed over your continuous criti- 
cism of the CAA. No doubt most 
of it was justified, yet could it not 
have been tempered with deserved 
commendation too? So it is solely 
from a sense of fair play that I am 
writing you. 

Frequently I have heard top 

aviation men speak of the 
splendid and efficient work the CAA 
is doing through its Air Traffic 
Control division, and its paramount 
importance in civil aviation as well 
as national defense. 

I could never srasp just what 

work is, so last night my hus- 
band took me through the offices of 
the air traffic control at the new 
Washington National Airport. I was 
greatly impressed at the remark- 
able set-up from coast to coast that 

Teally is, and the heavy re- 
sponsibility of the men. 

I believe you cannot be aware 
of this CAA work since your maga- 
zine has never mentioned a word 
of it. Then when you have in- 


Dr. Ralph N. Greene 


Dr. Ralph Nelson Greene, 57, medical 
director of Eastern Air Lines with head- 
quarters at Coral Gables, Fla., died on 
Aug. 1 in Miami following an illness. 
He was the first president of the Aero 
Medical Association, past president of 
the Florida Medical Association and a 
former state health officer of Florida. 
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DR. FREDERICH EICHBERG, 65, con- 
sulting research engineer for the Stin- 
son Aircraft Division of Vultee Aircraft 


Inc. of Wayne, Mich., died at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on July 30 of a heart 
ailment. Before coming from Austria 


in 1938, Dr. Eichberg for 30 years was 
director of the Allgemeine Electricitaets 
Gesellschaft. 


JOHN D. GILMER, 25, died on July 
17 at Tchula, Miss., when his cotton 
dusting plane stalled and plunged into 
a field. 


GEORGE MOONOOGIAN, 34, man- 

ager and operator of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Airport, died on July 18 at 
Haverhill. 


A. C. WENZEL, president, and 
ROBERT E. HOLLY, 29, vice president 
and chief pilot of Chicago Air College 
Inc., Chicago, died on July 29 at Sharon, 
Wis., in the crash of their cabin plane. 
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Frederic N. Melius 
Frederic N. Melius, 64, president and 
chairman of the board of United States 


Freight Co. which last month entered 
the air freight forwarding business, died 
at his home in Scarsdale, N. Y., on 
July 31. He was also president of nine 
other storage and forwarding companies 
in the U. S. and Canada. 

United States Freight Co.'s air freight 
business is done through a newly organ- 
ized division Universal Air Freight 


Corp., which uses existing services of 
Railway Express Agency's Air Express 
Division. 


Beach Club Opens 

Members of flying organizations are 
availing themselves of the newly or- 
ganized Aviation’s Beach Club, managed 
by Hal G. Mors and located in Santa 
Monica, Cal., in property formerly 
known as Miramar Beach Club. The 
club boasts 1,200 feet of ocean frontage 
and facilities for various social and 
sports functions. 


— 1 year, $3 
[} 3 years, $5 
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‘New Bell Plant 
To be Expanded 


’ BELL Aircraft Corp., which but 
three months ago opened its new 
/ $1,250,000 Niagara Falls, N. Y., as- 
» sembly plant, this month entered 
S into an $8,456,175 agreement with 
) the Defense Plant Corp. to double 
»the size of the unit from its present 
§ 240,000 sq ft. to 480,000 sq. ft. 
Approximately $5,596,924 of the 
| Defense Plant Corp. allotment will 
be used for land and buildings and 
) $2,859,251 for machinery and equip- 
‘ment. In addition to the expansion 
iy of the assembly plant, which will 
}probably be completed early next 
'spring, additional office space will 
»}be provided at Niagara Falls, as 
| well as a hangar for storage, service 
\and maintenance of Airacobras. 
* Announcement of the agreement 
‘almost coincided with a statement 
‘by Lawrence D. Bell, president of 
the firm, that deliveries of Air- 
-acobras and other military equip- 
jment will show a six-fold increase 
during the last half of 1941 as com- 
*pared to the first half. 
} Backlog Rises 


The company’s backlog was re- 
cently raised to approximately 
}$100,000,000 by the receipt of an or- 
‘der totaling $12,500,000 for control 
‘surfaces and tail sub-assemblies 
‘from Douglas and Vega, which are 
*to assemble Boeing Flying For- 
, tresses under the expanded bomber 
‘program. These parts will be pro- 
‘duced at Bell’s Buffalo unit. 
| Approximately 9,000 men are now 
;employed at the two Bell plants, 
7,000 at Buffalo and 2,000 at Niagara 
Falls. 


[ Manufacturing] 


Profit Reported 


Bell reported a net profit for the 
‘six months ended June 30, 1941, of 
$263,000 after charges and provision 
of $350,000 for federal income taxes. 
| This was equal to $1.05 a share on 
251,600 shares of capital stock out- 
standing. Deliveries for the first 
half of this year totaled $4,200,000, 
te anticipated deliveries for the 
tlast half, with present facilities, are 
| Set at $25,000,000. 


The company has announced plans 
i to file a registration statement with 
the SEC covering issuance of an 
additional 100,000 shares of common 
| capital. 
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Bell Operates Conveyorized Production Line 


AIRACOBRAS are now rolling off two conveyorized production lines in 
the new assembly plant recently completed by the Austin Co. for Bell 
Aircraft Corp., at Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Airport. Two more lines, already 
installed, will soon begin to move and provisions have been made to in- 
crease to six the number of production lines. 

With all preliminary fabrication stil! centered at Bell’s plant in Buffalo, 


parts are delivered to 


the new assembly plant by the company’s own 


highway trucks and trailers. Parts bins are transferred directly from the 
truck to subassembly stock cribs alongside each department, or direct to 
the final assembly station where they are to be used. 

The smaller illustration shows a close-up of Airacobras on the convey- 
orized assembly line at Niagara Falls. Visible is a portion of one of the 
four drag chain conveyors which advance fuselages down the 14-station 


final assembly line on movable jigs. 














Expanding Manufacturers 








Airesearch 

Airesearch Manufacturing Co. in mid- 
July dedicated its new 68,000 sq. ft. 
plant at Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
In addition, work is being rushed on 
what is said to be the nation’s largest 
testing chamber for stratosphere flying. 

Bruening-Winans 

Excavation has begun at Rochester 
(N. Y.) Municipal Airport for Bruening- 
Winans Corp’s new aircraft accessories 
plant with the prediction that the unit 
will be in operation by September. 

Organized late in 1938, the corporation 
lists as one of its important customers 
Curtiss-Wright Airplane Division at 
Buffalo. 

Colgate-Larsen 

Revising its sheet metal and welding 
operations for volume production of 
wing tips, engine mounts, pontoons and 
other items, Colgate-Larsen Aircraft Co., 
Amityville, N. Y., is installing new 
equipment and taking additional floor 
space. 

The company now 
work for Brewster Aeronautical, 
Aircraft, Ranger Aircraft Engines, 
public Aviation, Martin and Vultee. 
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Awards Made for Rapid Construction 


roof here. 





TWO THOUSAND one hundred and fifty-six construction workers and engineers 
| whose effort was responsible for completion of the latest 1,000,000 sq. ft. addition 
at this Boeing Aircraft plant in Seattle in 140 calendar days have been cited by 
| special merit awards. The company’s total plant area at this site was less than 
y 188,000 sq. ft. last May when the first 660,000 sq. ft. addition, completed in 90 
days last summer, was announced. Today Boeing has more than 42 acres under 


- of the year. 


C-W Airplane Division 
The new $18,000,000 plant of Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.’s Airplane Division at 
Buffalo, N .Y., will be dedicated this 
month. Nearly 5,000 men already are at 
work on pursuit aircraft at the plane 
which has an area of 1,196,000 sq. ft. 


Eclipse Aviation 
Eclipse Aviation, Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., has commenced erection 
of a foundry building at Bendix, N. J. 
to augment existing magnesium casting 
production facilities. The building will 
be located on a 7'2-acre plot and con- 
tain 86,000 sq. ft. Completion is sched- 

uled for late in November. 


Goodyear Aircraft 

Construction is being rushed at Akron 
(O.) Municipal Airport by Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp. on a new 85,000 sq. ft. 
plant to augment the firm’s production 
of subassemblies for Consolidated, 
Curtiss-Wright, Grumman and Martin. 

The new plant, expected to be com- 
pleted by late summer, will be wholly 
financed and owned by Goodyear Air- 
craft but will be adjacent to and op- 
erated in conjunction with the 400,000 
sq. ft. government-financed parts build- 
ing which has been under construction 
since Apr. 12. 

In addition, Goodyear’s airship dock 
has been converted into a plant for 
the manufacture of tail surfaces, outer 
wings and similar metal subassemblies. 


Grumman 

With constructional details of its new 
plant completed, and with a large part 
of the machinery installed, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
N. Y., has reported that it expects to 
have 7,500 men employed by the end 
The company recently 
purchased for $77,500 a 296-acre plot 
adjoining its new $2,000,000 blackout 
plant. 

Piper 

Construction work is proceeding at 
Lock Haven, Pa., on two buildings total- 
ing 40,000 sq. ft. which will provide 
Piper Aircraft Corp. with new shipping, 
crating and warehouse space. Construc- 
tion on the buildings followed comple- 
tion of 40,000 sq. ft. of assembly build- 
ings and a two-story office building. 
When present construction is completed. 


total Piper plant area will exceed 2j 
000 sq. ft. 
Stinson 
Expansion by 80,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing and office facilities 
Stinson Aircraft Division of Vul 
Aircraft Inc. was started recently 
Wayne, Mich. New area will hoy 
production of military plane parts 
subassemblies, a service departm 
area and an office structure, and 
increase company’s total area at 
three divisions—Vultee Field, G 
Nashville, Tenn., and Wayne—to 181 
000 sq. ft. 
Taylorcraft 
Aviation Corp., Alliance 
O., has moved into its new $20008 
quarters coincident with the introduc 
tion of its 1941 lightplane models. Wine 
dow area is about 80% of the new 
building which comprises a one-story, 
100 by 300-ft. factory for parts ou 
put and assembling, and a_ two-story 
40 by 100-ft. office building. 
Thompson Products 

During recent weeks Thompson Pree 
ducts Inc., Cleveland, O., has |] 
212,400 sq. ft. of space in five buildin 
Company’s $11,000,000 aircraft pal 
plant near Cleveland is expected to 
into operation in October. 


Taylorcraft 


Bell Ups Supervisors on 
° > Br r 

Opening of New U 

PROMOTIONS to supervisors of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., nece® 
sitated by increased production facil 
ties with the opening of the cam 
cern’s new 240,000 sq. ft. Niagara Fal 
plant, were announced last nionth by 
Works Manager Lester Benson. 

Joseph B. Bourne was appointed 
sistant to the works manager and 
succeeded in his former position 
general superintendent by C. ar! 
Fonda. 

Julius J. Domonkos, formerly assist 
ant superintendent, was named factory 
manager of the Niagara Falls plant 
Lynn D. Gifford will remain as assist 
ant to Domonkos. Emerson Lapsley and 
Joe H. Tillou were promoted to assist 
ant superintendents, taking over forma) 
duties of Fonda and Domonkos, 
spectively. B | 

Herman K. Ansingh was named > f 
duction manager in which capacity 
will work under the direction of 
Stupar, coordinator of manufacturing 

Number of Bell employees has 5 
tripled during the last six months. 
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Curtiss Kittyhawk, R. A. F. Fighter 


The new Curtiss Hawk P-40D and the“ Kittyhawk”, its coun- 
terpart for Britain, are advanced versions of the now famous 
and formidable Curtiss P-40 pursuit of the United States Army 
Air Corps, and the Curtiss Tomahawk of the Royal Air Force. 
Speedier, with increased firing power, they are in quantity 
production in the vastly expanded Airplane Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. Respected by all, the Hawk P-40 
type is daily adding its potent strength to the air arms of our 
National Defense forces, and with the R.A.F. the Kittyhawk 
is performing noteworthy service in the “Battle of Britain”. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 





AIRPLANE DIVISION 
BUFFALO, N.Y. COLUMBUS, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Fletcher Aviation to Move 
All Operations to Pasadena 


Fletcher Aviation Corp., operating in 
Cal., will 
consolidate its plants in Pasadena with 
1.800 men scheduled to be at work 
there by Jan. 1, 1942, company officials 
announced recently. Three buildings 
having 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space have 
been acquired in Pasadena, it was 
said. 

The concern is now in production on 
the Fletcher FBT-2 low-wing basic 
trainer (AMERICAN AvraTIon, Feb. 1, p 
42) and the A460 seven-cylinder 130-hp 
radial engine. 
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To help meet the urgent present need for engineering special- 
ists in these phases of production planning, r and 
control—and to anticipate the inevitably ever-increasing future 
need—Aero 1.T.1. instituted this special craining after early realiza- 
tion of the necessity of such training, and following close consulta- 
ton with leading executives in the industry. Not short, superficial 
training attempting to cover all these subjects in only a few weeks, 
the Aero I.T.1. Production Sciences course is additional training for 
the full-length engineering course students. It first gives the student 
a sound backg J in producti 1gi ing as a whole, fol- 
lowed by the student's specialization in some ONE phase selected 
with regard to his apticudes and the industry's needs... in all, 
six full months of this unique special training. 
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Packard Reaches Production 
Stage on Rolls-Royce Units 


PACKARD Motor Car Co. this 
month became the first U. S. au- 
tomobile manufacturer to begin 
production of airplane engines un- 
der the defense program as the first 
of 9,000 Rolls-Royce Merlin XX 
engines to be produced at the firm’s 
new $30,000,000 plant was put on 
the testing block. 

The 500,000 sq. ft. factory, built 
on the site where Packard during 
the first World War made the famed 
Liberty airplane engines, was com- 
pleted on schedule approximately 
10 months after contracts totaling 
$187,500,000 were signed with the 
British and U. S. governments. 

With more than 4,000 workers 
now employed in aircraft engine 
production, Packard expects to 
triple its present personnel and 


place operations on a_ three-shift 
basis as the plant nears peak pro- 
duction. 

Speaking at the ceremonies mark- 
ing the application of mass produc- 
tion methods to output of Rolls- 
Royce Merlins, Maj. Gen. George H. 
Brett, chief of the Army Air Corps, 
described the British-designed unit 
as “the world’s leading military air- 
plane engine now in actual combat.” 

Expecting to be turning out be- 
tween 800 and 1,000 Merlins a 
month by spring of 1942, Packard 
has begun production but slightly 
ahead of Ford, Buick and Stude- 
baker, all of which plan to begin 
operations at their new plants within 
the next few months, with Chev- 
rolet falling in line next year. 





Firestone Forms New 
Aviation Subsidiary 


FIRESTONE Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounced last month in Akron, O., the 
formation of Firestone Aviation Corp., 
a subsidiary organization which will 
place Firestone directly in the aviation 
manufacturing field. 

The subsidiary will produce self- 
sealing fuel tanks, tires and tubes and 
other aeronautical products made by 
Firestone, it was said. 

Leonard K. Firestone is president of 
the aviation concern, while Wilbur 
Shaw, aeronautic sales manager of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber, is sales manager. 


Solar and Budd Agreement 


Will Up Output of Manifolds 


Under a joint agreement between 
Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Cal., and 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, immediate production of 
increased numbers of stainless steel ex- 
haust manifolds and cowling for military 
aircraft will be possible, it was re- 
vealed on July 29. 

Exhaust manifolds have been the prin- 
cipal product of Solar for over 10 years, 
it was pointed out by the company’s 
president, Edmund T. Price. Solar has 
been a licensee of the Budd patented 
“shotweld” system for a number of 
years. 

Production already has started in 
Philadelphia, it was said. Solar recently 
established an office in the eastern city. 
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Consolidated Engineering 

Takes Over Sperry Co.'s 
Strain Measuring Work 
An agreement under which Consoli- 
dated Engineering Corp. of Pasadena, 
Cal., will take over the work of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. in the vibration and 
strain measuring equipment field was 
announced recently. At the present time 


this equipment is used largely by the 
aviation industry. 

Principals of the two companies who 
signed the agreement are Herbert 





Hoover 
Hoover Jr., president, and E. E. Hoskins, 


Gillmor 


chief engineer, of Consolidated Engi- 
neering, and R. E. Gillmor, president 
and general manager, and Preston Bas- 
sett and R. B. Lea, vice presidents of 
Sperry Gyroscope. 

Gillmor said that Sperry, “besides 
turning over all of the patents and 
patent applications, will extend every 
possible engineering aid and cooperation 
to Consolidated.” Hoover’s statement in- 
dicated that his concern would “con- 
tinue to cooperate with Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in particular 
with Dr. C. S. Draper who pioneered 
this field.” 


NEW P&W LICENSEE 
Jacobs Given Air Corps Letter 
Of Intent to Purchase 
Needed Equipment 


The War Dept. last month an- 
nounced the award of an $11,500,000 


_ Air Corps letter of intent to Jacobs 


Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa., 
authorizing the company to begin 
immediate purchase of necessary 
machinery, tools, equipment and 
materials for the manufacture of 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines 
and spare parts. 

Jacobs, it is reported, will employ 
between 1,000 and 2,500 workers in 
the building of Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Jr. training plane engines of 
450 hp. 


Consolidated’s Backlog, 
Output at New Highs 
As Net Profit Soars 


TOTAL production of Consgojj. 
dated Aircraft Corp. for the first siy 
months of 1941 was nearly foy 
times the company’s output for gj 
cf 1940, according to the firm, 
financial report issued last month 

New orders received during the 
first half of 1941 amounted to $43. 
479,552, bringing the concern’s back. 
log to nearly 40% of all the bug. 
ness assigned to California plane 
companies, the statement said, add. 
ing that approximately 17% of the 
U. S. aviation industry’s busines 
is on the firm’s books. 

Consolidated now has orders ex. 
ceeding $750,000,000, the  larges 
backlog of any company in the J 
S. devoted exclusively to the pro. 
duction of completed aircraft. Dyr. 
ing the six-month period enda 
June 30, the company received the 
largest single order ever placed for 
military aircraft—$226,000,000 for 
four-motored B-24 heavy bomber 
to be used by the Air Corps. 

Production for the first three 
months of 1941 almost equaled total 
1940 output, while production dur- 
ing May ($10,460,000) topped the 
1940 figure. 

Company officials estimate Con- 
solidated’s net profit for the six 
months, deducting taxes based on 
pending tax legislation, equaled 
$4.72 a share of common stock after 
provision for the dividend on out- 
standing preferred stock, which has 
been called for redemption. Con- 
solidated earned $2.30 a common 
share during 1940. 

Net sales for the six months | 
totaled $35,930,488, compared with 
$9,349,550 during 1940. 

More than 19,000 workers are now 
employed at the firm’s San Diego 
plant, where the total is expected 
to reach 30,000 by December and 
40,000 by next summer. 


Menasco Foundry Division 
Set for Full-Scale Output 


Following two years of experimental 
and development work, Menasco Mfg. 
Co.’s foundry division, engaged in the 
production of non-ferrous, precision 
alloy castings, has completed prepare 
tions for full-scale output. 

For the past year, the plant has been 
on a semi-production basis, filling orders 
for a few Pacific Coast airplane build- 
ers; but it is now in a position for the 
first time to make its facilities available 
to the entire aircraft industry and t 
accept unlimited orders. 

The company’s current foundry back- 
log is reported to exceed $300,000. 


INSPECTORS ORGANIZE 
Society Formed in San Diego 
Seeks to Become National, 
Standardize Practices 


Incorporation papers for the Amefi- 
can Society of Aeronautical Inspectors, 
a non-profit San Diego corporation, were 
filed last month in Sacramento, Cal. 

The organization, representing 1,200 
San Diego men, is expected to become 
a national group with chapters m all 
major aircraft plants. It will also 
to raise and standardize inspection pra 
tices, it was said. 
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from Vultee. 


THE VENGEANCE, Vultee Aircraft Inc.’s new dive 
bomber for Britain, was designed and built at Vultee 
Field, Cal. in less than a year’s time and will be 
produced in quantity at the company’s Nashville plant. 
In addition, the craft will be manufactured by North- 
rop Aircraft Inc. at Hawthorne, Cal., under license 


American 


officials 





Aviation for August 


To Be Produced by Vultee and Northrop 


Powered by a Wright Cyclone engine and carrying 
a crew of two, the Vengeance is claimed by British 


to outperform any dive bomber yet 
signed. Bombs are carried in the deep belly of the 
ship and an exceptional range has been provided 
so that the Vegeance can strike far into enemy terri- 
tory from British bases. 
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New Orders Up Backlogs 
of West Coast Factories 


War Dept. awards aggregating $163,- 
511,998 to three southern California air- 
craft manufacturers have boosted back- 
logs of west coast companies to ap- 
proximately $2,750,000,000 and raised 
contracts on the books of firms with 
principal plants in Los Angeles county 
to $1.700,000,000 

Douglas, which on one day last month 
received contracts totaling $44,857,948, 
now has a backlog of $557,000,000; while 
Lockheed and Vega, receiving awards of 
$92,602,290 and $26,051,760 at the same 
time, now have backlogs of $382,548,000 


and $105,000,000, respectively 
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Vultee’s Powered Assembly Line Expected to Reduce 
Time 50%, Space Required 33%, Boost Output 400% 


By James L. STRAIGHT 


(West Coast Bureau, Los Angeles) 
W ITHIN the next few weeks, 
output of what is said to be the 


first power-mechanized assembly 
line in the aircraft industry will 
level off at the maximum produc- 
tion for which it was designed, ac- 
cording to R. 
B. Parkhurst, 


chief indus- 
trial engineer 
at the Dow- 


ney, Cal., plant 
of Vultee Air- 
craft Inc. 
What that 
p r oduction 
will be, fin 





terms of the 
BT-13A basic 
Parkhurst trainer in the 


making, is a 
War Dept. confidence, but in any 
event seems secondary to the far- 
reaching implications of the speed 
already attained. With the system 
not entirely in operation, Vultee in 
May produced trainers at a rate 


83% ahead of contract require- 
ments. 
Present indications are a 50% 


reduction in final assembly time, 
a 33% reduction in floor space re- 
quired, and a fourfold increase in 
output of military planes. 

This change means that the re- 
cent tendency of the Army Air 
Corps to place larger and larger 
single orders is vindicating itself 
in far swifter delivery time. Vultee 
is now working on the largest or- 
der, in point of units involved, ever 
placed by the Air Corps. 

This has made it possible for 
Vultee to experiment with the 
adaptation of mass _ production 
methods in a manner impossible 
on small contracts. A reduction of 
time between the drawing board 
and actual production from 27 
months to 10 months is claimed. 

Vultee declares that its mass pro- 
duction methods have in no way 
impaired the opportunity for design 





changes—even facilitating them 
because of the smaller number of 
workmen involved in the revision 
of any particular operation. 

At Downey the final assembly 
line has a speed ranging from five 
to 30 feet per hour, and there are 
exactly 20 feet between stations. 
The very seconds that go into the 
operations performed at each of its 
46 working stations are transmitted 
collectively to the Priorities Office 
of OPM at Washington. 

“Flow” makes it mandatory that 
small parts fabrication be kept 30 
days ahead of final assembly needs. 
Thus it happens that although the 
final assembly line will not be at 
peak output for another 30 days, 
the parts fabrication division is al- 
ready operating at maximum. 

At the “bank,” or parts reserve, 
under present operations, Vultee 
sets aside 100 of each small part 
and at least two days’ production 
of each part, against the possibility 
of a breakdown or bottleneck de- 
veloping somewhere above. Here 
also, as in the warehouse, an oc- 
casional bulge or slump shows the 
effects of shortages of certain raw 
materials or purchased parts, or 
tardiness in a subcontractor. 


Of those 100 small parts, 20 of 
each are separately tied and labeled 
and set aside as a critical supply 
which, if ever called upon, quickly 
becomes the concern of President 
Richard W. Millar himself. 

In normal “flow,” small parts are 
released to the stock room in 
batches of from 200 to 600, each 
representing in its manufacture an 
average of four operations. 

From the stock room these parts 
are distributed in exact dosages to 
the long rows of open-end cabinets 
flanking two sides of all assembly 
lines. The stock boy puts the parts 
in numbered compartments on one 
side of the cabinet as the workman, 
unhurried and unhampered, picks 
from the other side of the cabinet 
the parts he is using in his particu- 
lar operation. 





Coming into the final assembly 
line like limbs on a tree, all mov- 
ing on their own overhead convey- 
ors, are the various major sub- 
assemblies which have been built 
up station by station. Consecutively 
the fuselage and outer wings are 
attached to the center section. 
Then, coming into line, the tail sec- 
tion and assembly is bolted to the 
fuselage, followed by the landing 
gear. Finally the engine moves 
down ponderously along a great 
girder rail from its balcony “make- 
ready” station, weds with the plane 
and the finished BT-13A moves onto 
the storage lot. 

Perhaps the extent to which Vul- 
tee’s engineering advances are rec- 
ognized in the market is best gauged 
by two figures appearing in the 
company’s semi-annual report pub- 
lished in mid-July. A year ago, 
when steps toward mass production 
were already underway, the com- 
pany’s backlog of unfilled orders 
was $14,494,744. As this is written, 
the backlog is $155,346,370. 
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Aircraft Wages Reach New High 
But Trail Durable Goods Average 


AVERAGE hourly earnings in the 
aircraft industry, which dropped 
slightly from 78.4 cents to 78.3 cents 
during March, climbed to new highs 
of 78.8 cents in April and 79.5 cents 
in May, according to figures released 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Accompanying the rise in hourly 
Wages was an increase in weekly 
earnings from $35.02 in March to 
$35.15 and $35.80 in April and May, 
respectively; while hours worked 
per week stood at 45.2 in both 
March and May. 

These figures cover workers in 
airframe, propeller and parts plants, 
but not employes of aircraft engine 
manufacturers or subcontractors. 

Despite the gain of over a cent in 
average hourly earnings between 
March and May, the increase in air- 
craft lagged behind the rise in dur- 
able goods industries as a whole, 
where wages jumped from 76.8 cents 
in March to 80.6 cents in May. Av- 
erage hourly earnings in other de- 
fense industries were: automobile, 
March 98.2 cents, May $1.01.4; ship- 
building, March 89 cents, May 
92.6 cents. 

Aluminum Wages Soar 


Average hourly wages in the alu- 
minum industry have now passed 
those in aircraft. In February, when 
hourly wages in aircraft were 78.4 








Are Trained For 
CAREERS in 


Commercial Aviation 


By: graduate of Parks Air 
College has been trained 
not only to enter the aviation 
industry, but later, to make sat- 
isfactory advancement. 

The ready acceptance of grad- 
uates by the aviation industry, 
which for six years has been 
practically 100%, and their 
subsequent advancement to 
positions of responsibility, dem- 
onstrates the value of Parks 
leadership training. 

If you are seeking men fully 
qualified for a successful career in 
aviation, write, wire or ‘phone 
Oliver L. Parks, President, for 
information on available Parks 
trained men. 
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cents, they were 74.4 cents in alu- 
minum; while in May, when air- 
craft wages averaged 79.5 cents an 
hour, those in aluminum averaged 
80.8 cents. 

The comparatively slow rise in 
aircraft wages has been attributed 
by Labor Dept. officials to the great 
number of new employes being 
taken into the industry at the min- 
imum wage rather than to low 
wages in aircraft generally. 

Average hours worked per week 
in aircraft, which stood at 45.2 in 
May, were long compared with 42.5 
in durable goods industries as a 
whole, 41.2 in automobile manufac- 
turing, 44 in shipbuilding and 42.5 
in aluminum. 


Quit-Rate Advances 


Meanwhile, the quit-rate in the 
aircraft industry, representing ter- 
minations of employment by the 
employe regardless of his reasons, 
continued to mount, touching 2.59 
per hundred employes in May, com- 
pared with 2.46 in April and 2.23 
in May 1940. 

The high quit-rate indicates that 
workers in increasing numbers are 
leaving their jobs because of favor- 
able re-employment opportunities. 

Discharges remain nearly con- 
stant, being 0.42 per hundred in 
April and 0.44 in May, while layoffs 
increased from 0.42 in April to 0.54 
in May. 

Total aircraft hiring rose from 
9.81 per hundred in April to 10.46 
in May, including 0.17 rehire and 
10.29 new hire. 

Hiring rate in all manufacturing 
in May was 5.95. 


Dutch East Indies Get 
Curtiss 21-B Interceptors 


“Large numbers” of Curtiss 21-B in- 
terceptor-fighters have been deliverd to 
the Royal Netherlands East Indies Air 
Force at Bandoeng, Java, Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. announced this month. 

Able to climb over a vertical mile a 
minute, the single-place, low-wing, all- 
metal ship is equipped with a 1,000-hp. 
Wright Cyclone engine and has a maxi- 
mum speed of 333 mph. Designed and 
manufactured by St. Louis Airpline Divi- 
sion of Curtiss-Wright, the 21-B was 
first demonstrated publicly in Nov. 
1940. 


V. P. and General Mgr. 


Lessiter C. Milburn 


Appointment of Lessiter C. Mil- 
burn as vice president and general 
manager of Bellanca Aircraft Corp., 
New Castle, Del.. was announced 
recently by J. S. Wilson, president 
of the firm. 

With some 23 years of aircraft 
experience, Milburn joins Bellanca 
after having served as plant engi- 
neer at Curtiss-Wright’s St. Louis 
unit where he was stationed for 
four years. From 1918 to 1937 he 
was with the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
as chief engineer and assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


RESEARCH DEPT. FOR MED 


Don Carroll Supervises Vultee’s 
Unit at Detroit; Altman, 
Gerlach, Kos on Staff 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT Inc. has estab- 
lished a new unit known as the manu- 
facturing research department under the 
general supervision of Don I. Carroll, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. 

The staff includes Peter Altman, head 
of the department and director of the 
activity; G. T. Gerlach, patent and re- 
search engineer; and A. S. Kos, ex- 
perimental engineer on manufacturing 
methods and processes. 

Offices, an experimental shop and a 
laboratory have been established in 
Detroit, but it is planned that the de- 
partment will move to new buildings 
at Stinson Aircraft Division of Vultee 
at Wayne, Mich., when they are com- 
pleted. 








Consolidated Agrees to Hire Women 


[NX IMMEDIATE RESPONSE to a request from Sidney Hillman, associate 

director of the Office of Production Management, Maj. R. H. Fleet, 
president of Consolidated Aircraft Corp., recently announced that his 
company would start a program to train and employ women in aircraft 


manufacture. 


Hillman last month contacted nearly 200 airplane companies and other 
defense contractors asking them to consider training and using women, at 
the same time requesting that wage-and-hour standards not be lowered 


where women are employed. 


At Consolidated, where more than 19,000 men are now working, women 
will be trained in the lighter mechanical operations, Maj. Fleet said. 

“We have been planning this possible move for some time,” he con- 
tinued. “Now that through the expansion of the aircraft industry the 
demands upon man-power have become so much greater, we must look 
ahead to the point of planning for any possible emergency. We plan to 
give preference to women who are wives or relatives of men already em- 
ployed at Consolidated. This will prevent, or tend to prevent, any un- 


toward migration of women from other portions of the country.” 


Con- 


solidated will start with employment of between 300 and 400 women, 
increasing the number as necessity demands. 





United Aircrajt 
Ups Wage Scale 


UNITED Aircraft Corp. lag 
month announced wage increase 
affecting more than 25,000 worker 
in its three manufacturing divisions 
and adding over $4,200,000 annually 
to the firm’s payrolls, exclusive ¢ 
indicated adjustments for salarie 
employes. 

The raise, which will result in » 
average increase of approxi 
five cents an hour for hourly-rajeg 
employes in the three divisions, js 
the third received by United Aj. 
craft Corp. workers in seven months 
making a total wage boost for th 
period of from 124 cents to 15 cen 
an hour and adding $8,600,000 to the 
annual payroll. 

Sidney A. Stewart, general map. 
ager of Hamilton Standard Ppp. 
pellers division, in announcing th 
signing of an agreement with the 
International Association of Mbp. 
chinists (AFL), said the contra¢ 
provides for an increase of 10 cents 
an hour in the base wage rate of 
all hourly-rated employes, excep; 
apprentices, students and trainees 
effective immediately. 

Hamilton Standard Agreement 

The Hamilton Standard agree. 
ment calls for retention of the pres- 
ent starting rate of 60 cents a 
hour for male employes, except 
apprentices, students and trainees, 
but with two increases bringing the 
minimum to 70 cents an hour within 
a four months’ period. 

Meanwhile, H. Mansfield Horner, 
general manager of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft division, announced 
that all hourly-rated employes not 
participating in the Pratt & Whit- 
ney group bonus plan, except ap- 
prentices, students and _ trainees, 


will receive an increase of 10 cents | 


an hour in base wage rate; and 
that employes who are participat- 
ing in the group bonus plan will 
receive a raise of five cents an 
hour in base wage rate. 

At Stratford, Conn., Genera! 
Manager Charles J. McCarthy of 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft division 
said that all hourly-rated employes 
except apprentices, students and 
trainees will receive an increase of 
seven and one-half cents an hour 
in base wage rate. 

Starting Rate Unchanged 

The starting rate of 55 cents an 
hour for male employes will remain 
unchanged. 

In commenting on the variations 
in the base wage rate increases an- 
nounced for the three divisions, 
officials of United Aircraft Corp. 
pointed out that the net result of 
the establishment of the new rate 
and the discontinuance of the Addi- 
tional Wage-Salary Plan is a sub- 
stantially uniform average increase 
of approximately five cents an hour 
for hourly-rated employes in the 
three divisions. 

Concurrently with the announce- 
ments of wage increases for hourly- 
rated employes, the three divisions 
also revealed that salaried payrolls 
are being reviewed for the purpose 
of making appropriate raises. 


Delivers 100th Plane 
Culver Aircraft Corp. recently marked 
delivery of its 100th plane since the 
company’s move to Wichita, Kan., from 
Columbus, O. Present production is s 
at 20 planes per week. 
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American Aviation 
’ 
Brewster Director Gamble Named 
ale Chairman, McOuat 
mi Re-elected V. P. 
D. E. GAMBLE, former president of 
: Cases Pump Engineering Service Corp. 
Tkery recently was elected board chairman 
LS1Ons of the concern, a division of Borg- 
ually Warner Corp., and R. J. Minshall was 
ve of formally inducted as Pesco’s president 
aried and general manager. Ralph McOuat 
was re-elected vice-president of Pesco. 
in an Gamble is vice-president and general 
ately manager of Borg-Warner’s Borg & Beck 
Division. Minshall was formerly vice- 
rated president in, charge of engineering of 
ra Boeing Aircraft. 
- the J. A. Allis Elected 
Cents . . 
ih to Fairchild Board 
J. Ashton Allis, vice president of 
nan- Grace National Bank, has been elected 
Pro. to the board of directors of Fairchild 
the Engine & Airplane Corp., it was an- 
the nounced on July 29. 
The company is presently engaged in 
Ma- a schedule of primary training plane 
tract production for the Army, in the con- 
ents : ‘ struction of the first inline air cooled 
e of J. Griffith Boardman engine to be used in a U. S. combat 
cept The election of J. Griffith Boardman plane, the Navy SO-3C Curtiss scout 
lees, of Philadelphia, former secretary of observation craft, and in a program of 
revenue for the Commonwealth of Penn- confidential experimental 4werk for 
‘ sylvania, to the board of directors of military services, as well as subcon- 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp., was an- = for Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
wed nounced last month by James Work, _ —s 
res- chairman. 
an As chairman of the Aviation Council PERSONNEL MEN MEET 
Pept for Pennsylvania during 1937-38 Board- : : 
= aie ts @aame ef te pee Midwest Plant Representatives 
the initiated for the expansion and develop- Discuss Labor Problems 
hin ment of airport and radio facilities At Kansas City 
throughout the state. 7 First meeting of personnel directors 
- ————————— of aircraft companies operating, or con- 
sit, Semrau Succeeds Milner templating operations, in the central 
= S midwestern states was held last month 
. As Kinner Secy.-Treas. at Kansas City, Mo., with representa- 
~ Election of Victor E. Semrau, office on of — American. Cessna, Beech. 
= manager of Kinner Motors Inc., Glen- Saute aa a Curtiss-Wright's St. 
ap- dale, Cal., for a number of years, as “oy ‘han ane Division, Columbia, Air- 
265, secretary-treasurer of the company suc- craft ecessories and Lockheed-Vega 
nts ceeding Reese L. Milner, resigned, was ™ attendance. s 
and announced recently by B. B. Robinson. Also present at the meeting were rep- 
A: president. resentatives of TWA, Braniff and Mid- 
“ill ——. as well as an official from 
- a en e Office of Production Management's 
an Beech Signs Agreement in-plant training section at St. Louis. 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan.., The airlines were represented as em- 
al recently announced signing an agree- ployers of mechanics and other workers 
of ment with the International Association who might also be hired by the manu- 
ion of Machinists (AFL) providing that no facturing companies. 
yes strikes or lockouts shall be called for Not present, but expecting to attend 
of the duration of the national emergency future sessions, were Vultee, Consoli- 
or for two years, whichever term may dated, Douglas and Martin. 
of be longer. Chairman of the informal group, 
yur The company also granted a general which will consider labor migration, 
wage increase to all employes covered labor pools and other personnel prob- 
by the agreement to compensate for lems. is Warren E. Blazier, Beech per- 
an the increasing cost of living sonnel] manager. 
iin * . - 
Industrial Appointments 
ins 
n- 
ns, 
rp. 
of 
te 
li- 
b- 
se 
ur 
ne 
p= 
J- 
aS mJ FOLLOWING appointments in the manufacturing field were announced 
ls : ntly. Reading from left to right they are: 
" ane J. RYAN, after seven years with Bleakley, Platt and Walker, general 
apt ey —e Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y., has been appointed 
on’s counsel. 
enme G. DAVIS has been named manager of the Commercial Gear Plant 
Aon Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. at 5301 S. Western Blvd., Chicago. 
od ~ EL M. WATTS, formerly management engineer acting in the capacity of 
ne a — general manager for Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., has been 
m (oma d ——- manager for Kaydon Engineering Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
et a ORDAN, an account executive with West-Marquis Inc., Los Angeles 
Ai € and marketing agency, has been appointed sales manager of Harvill 
reraft Die Casting Corp. of Los Angeles. 
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McMahon Joins Menasco 
to Work on New Engine 
Harold H. Mc- 


Mahon has re- 
signed as specifi- 
cations engineer 






of Allison Divi- 
Fe sion of General 
)? Motors Corp. to 
, join Menasco 
Manufacturing 
Co., Burbank 
Cal where he 
will be in charge 
of experimental 
and development 
McMahon work on a new 
Menasco engine, 
according to Robert Insley, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering. McMahon 
in the last 10 years has served as a 
utilities draftsman, combat pilot, avia- 
tion sales engineer for an oil company, 
and on the Allison engineering staff. 
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WORLD OUTPUT 
8,000 Planes Monthly 














The VU. S. and Great Britain are 
producing 32% more airplanes a month 
than Germany, it was estimated late 
last month by the magazine American 
Machinist. It was further estimated that 
Russia is running close to the German 


production mark 
“World production of planes,’ said 
the magazine, “is around 8,000 a month, 
divided thus 
Germany 2,500 
Russia 2,000 
Britain 1,800 
U. § 1,500 
Japan 300 
“Italy—none except parts and small 
amounts in British dominions and non- 


German Europe.” 
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SPEEDING 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
IN MID-AMERICA 


As Mid-America gears up for “all out” defense pro- 


duction, the demand is for speed . 
Mid-Continent does its part by 
for passengers, materials anc 
centers throughout busy Mid-America are only minutes 
Remember 


apart—by Mid-Continent. 


day means security tomorrow 


For Fare and Schedule Information: Call or write the near- 
est Mid-Continent ticket office—Or See Your Travel Agent 
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and more speed ! 
a this speed 
mail. Vital defense 


speed to- 
Save Time By Air! 











LL WHO USE or supervise the use 
; of arc welding electrodes will be 
P interested in obtaining a copy of the 
mmew General Electric Arc Welderule 
» because of the time it saves in estimat- 
hing electrode requirements. Operating 
in a manner similar to a sliderule, the 
} Are Welderule reads directly the length 
tof the arc welded joints obtainable 
|, per 100 pounds of electrode, also the 
pounds of weld metal deposited per 





100 pounds of electrode. The informa- 
tion covers 11 different commonly used 
} sizes and types of joints; also 22 differ- 
, 2nt sizes and types of popular electrodes 
tin both the 14 and 18 inch lengths. 

| Although general data cf a similar 

/iature have been published in bulletin 
‘orm, the new Welderule enables more 
vccurate estimates to be made because 
t applies to specific types and sizes of 
‘lectrodes. Being of vest-pocket size, 
t is handy and convenient to use in 
fetting the answer quickly. 

An additional feature of the rule 
Ss a selector chart which shows the 
various filler metal classifications as 
specified by the American Welding So- 
tlety and the types of electrodes which 


i 


SIT 


~~ 


Ae ge 


neet these classifications. Any G-E Arc 
Nelding Distributor, G-E Sales Office 
wx General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. Y., can spply the Arc Welderule, as 
llustrated above. 


” 
IMPROVED AIRCRAFT cabin venti- 
ation is claimed for Snap-Vent Air- 
waft Cabin Ventilators recently de- 
reloped by Burton B. Simcox, 521 W. 
Sumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. The 
ightweight materia! of construction, as 
illustrated below, is a transparent plastic; 


davis 





nished product is one-piece, molded. 
\Vhen installed, the resilient plastic con- 
truction is said to prevent their vi- 
rating from the set location. By ro- 
ating the set of the ventilator, either 
ne intake of fresh air or the exhaust 
f cabin air may be obtained. The trans- 
arent construction permits installation 
21 cabin windows at locations where 
ach occupant of the aircraft can most 
eadily make individual adjustments. 
y eliminating the necessity for open- 
14g cabin windows to obtain ventila- 
on, Snap-Vents serve to keep out 
rafts as well as objectionable external 
oises. Being installed by a number of 
ianufacturers as standard or optional 
quipment in their airplanes, Snap-Vents 
aay be installed by the private oper- 
tor in 10 minutes, according to the 
tanufacturer. A special device is pro- 
ided to cut the installation hole. 





os 
i, B. F. GOODRICH Co., Akron, O., is 
htroducing a new earthmover tire 
apable of carrying tremendous loads 
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for use in the construction of airports, 
military reservations and other large 
projects. Known as the Universal Super 
Traction Tire, this innovation has a non- 
directional tread designed to give two- 
way traction, forward or backward and 
a minimum of slide slippage in service 
on the sides of hills or ditches. This 
new tread is composed of a series of V- 
shaped wedges that are self-cleaning 
and will not clog in soft going, according 
to the maker. Matching the heavy 
tread is an unusually heavy thickness 
of rubber on the sidewalls to protect 
the tire against chafing and cutting in 
operations where rocks and stones may 
be prevalent. A major point in favor 
of the pneumatic tire for such appli- 
cations is that it permits the moving of 
even the larger pieces of earthmoving 
equipment over the highways without 
any damage to the road surface, the 
announcement said. 


A NEW TYPE of Kollsman Direction 
Indicator, 
angle, 


with the dial on a 45° 
intended for mounting at the 





lower part of the instrument panel, 
as illustrated above, has recently been 
developed for the Navy by Kollsman 
Instrument Division of Square D Co., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. A need for this type 
of Direction Indicator Compass appeared 
recently when the Navy found it neces- 
sary to move the compass from its 
regular place atop the instrument panel. 
Commercially, the new Direction Indi- 
cator may meet a similar need when 
circumstances will not permit mount- 
ing the compass in its regular place. 
The angle type model has all the fea- 
tures of the Kollsman Direction Indi- 
cator with the vertical dial. These in- 
clude the stationary compass-rose dial 
with the movable pointer and the ref- 
erence index settable to any desired 
heading, making it necessary only to 
match pointers when following a course. 


THE UNRETOUCHED photograph re- 
produced below, shows two _ identical 
steel parts. The part at the left, an 
ordinary gas-carburized part, was treated 
for eight hours; the part at the right, 
Lithcarb-urized, was treated for three 





hours in the new Lithcarb Atmosphere 
Furnace, a product of Lithium Corp., 
Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. 
J. This new furnace utilizes Lithco 
Compound which is said to completely 
neutralize scaling and decarburizing 
reactions, provide fast, bright gas-car- 


burizing without scale, soot or tar for- 
mations. Because the reversible reac- 
tions of the carburizing process are elim- 
inated in the Lithcarb process, steels 
will take on carbon continuously. Thus, 
carburizing time may be reduced to 
about one-third of the time required 
by other methods. In addition to the 
time-saving, Lithcarb eliminates the 
need for sand-blasting or other hand- 
ling operations for final finishing. 


* 

MITTS MANUFACTURING Co., 367 E. 
45th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., introduces 
Mitts, a new protective hand cream. 
It is a water soluble agent that is ap- 
plied to the hands before starting work. 
Drying quickly and acting as an in- 
visible glove, it serves to guard the 
hands from grease, paint, ink and other 
foreign matter difficult to clean. It is 
further claimed that the material will 
protect the hands from irritating ma- 
terials that may cause industrial skin 
troubles. Mitts washes off easily with 
soap and water taking all dirt with it. 


= 

METAL SHIELDED Wire, of interest 
to designers and manufacturers of elec- 
tronic and radio equipment, is now be- 
ing offered by Precision Tube Co., 3824 
Terrace St., Philadelphia, Pa. This new 
product consists of shielding any type 
of insulated wire or wires with either 
seamless aluminum or copper tubing, 
tinned or untinned. It is said that this 
process not only affords maximum pro- 
tection against moisture, corrosion, alka- 
lies, etc., but provides added protec- 
tion against mechanical damage or fire 
hazards. 

Available in lengths up to 50 feet 
and in a variety of sizes ranging from 
a single conductor with an _ outside 
diameter of .018 inch to a multi-con- 
ductor of one inch outside diameter, 


Precision Metal Shielded Wire is com- 
pact, light in weight, neat in appearance, 





easily bent to short radii and stripping 
may be completed with ease and speed, 
according to the manufacturer. 


+ 

AS ILLUSTRATED in col. 4, George 
Scherr Co. Inc., 128 Lafayette St.. New 
York, N. Y., announces the availability 
of its new Ultra-Chex Inspectoset, an 
addition to its line of precision length 
standards previously referred to in this 
column. The Inspectoset consists of 34 
gage blocks which will make up about 
80,000 combinations in steps of one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch from .300 inch 
to 8 inches. The Inspectoset consists 
of five series of blocks: the first set of 
nine blocks ranging from .1001 inch to 
-1009 inch graduated in ten-thousandths; 
the second set of nine blocks ranging 
from .101 inch to .109 inch graduated 
in thousandths; the third set of nine 
blocks ranging from .110 inch to .190 
inch graduated in ten thousandths; the 
fourth set of four blocks, .100 inch, .200 
inch, .300 inch, .500 inch and the fifth set 
of three blocks, 1.000 inch, 2.000 inches 






and 4.000 inches. An optical flat, used 
for checking blocks, micrometer anyils 
and other lapped surfaces for parallel. 
ism and planeness is also furnished 
with the Inspectoset. 


* 

ON APPLICATIONS where use of 
socket wrench handle and screw driver 
attachment is found preferable to use 
of standard type screwdriver, the screw 
driving sockets for Phillips head screws, 
illustrated below, may prove particularly 
useful. They have detachable bits hei 





in place by small set screws; this de- 
sign makes it possible to give the driy- 
ing bits different heat treatment and 
hardness from the socket proper. Sockets 
are made in two wrench sizes, with 9/32- 
inch square handle drives for Nos. 1 
and 2 Phillips screws and with 3/8-inch 
square handle drives for Nos. 3 and 4 
Phillips screws; the tools are 2% 
inches long. Snap-On Tools Corp 
Kenosha, Wis., is the manufacturer. 


Literature Available 

Aircraft Accessories Corp., 166 W 
Olive Ave., Burbank, Cal., has pre- 
pared a brochure containing informa- 
tion regarding the company and its 
subsidiary at Kansas City, Kan., their 
activities and products. 

F. Goodrich Co., Aeronautical 
Dept., Akron, O., has published a 42- 
page information booklet on the role 
of rubber in aviation. Well documented 
with statistics and data on the use of 
tires, de-icers and other products, the 
booklet is illustrated with numerou: 
charts and photos of the products and 
of typical applications. 

LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Co. 
Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ia., has a new 12- 
Page booklet on land clearing. De- 
scribed and illustrated are airport land 
clearing projects, methods and equip- 
ment. 

J. W. Miller Co., 5917 S. Main St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., is distributing ite 
48-page general catalog No. 42 on radio 
coils and allied products. 

National Bronze and Aluminum 
Foundry Co., E. 88th & Laisy Ave. 
Cleveland, O., is distributing literature 
on its Ten-Lox Anti-Slip stair treads 
and floor tile. 

South Bend Lathe Works, 398 & 
Madison St., South Bend, Ind., has 
available copies of illustrated catalog 
50-B covering South Bend 9” Precision 
Lathes, Models A, B and C. 

Tinnerman Products Inc., 2038-204 
Fulton Rd., Cleveland, O., has pre 
pared a 116-page loose-leaf catalog of 
“Aircraft Assembly, Methods and De- 
vices” for engineers, draftsmen and 
buyers to assist them in determining 
where Speed Nuts can best be adopted. 
Included are engineering standard 
pages, indexing all aircraft Speed Nut’ 
and Speed Clips with complete specifi- 
cations. 
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American Aviatio: 





Training Latin Americans 


(Continued from page 1) 





publics, following discussions on the 
subject last October. Committee 
members are Brig. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics; G. Grant Mason, Jr., 
CAB member; Thomas Burke, chief 
of the international communications 
division of the State Dept.; Maj. E. 
F. Gillespie of the Army Air Forces, 
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to your defense effort. 
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from Chicago to the Gulf. 
Next trip, 

make every minute count 
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and William Barclay Harding of the 
Federal Loan Agency. 

Federal funds to finance the pro- 
gram probably will be granted 
shortly, since it is hoped to start 
the CAA training in October and 
carry through the first four courses 
offered by CAA during the ensuing 
year. The CAA program alone is 
estimated to cost about $800,000 
and special funds are needed be- 
cause regular CAA appropriations 
may be spent only on U. S. citizens. 


Three Phases 


Recent action taken by the Inter- 
Departmental Committee assigned 
responsibility for three phases of 
the flight training program: (1) 
Charles I. Stanton, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics who 
represents Gen. Connolly on the 
Committee, is charged with select- 
ing the students and establishing 
standards for physical, educational 
and political requirements; (2) 
Rockefeller’s office is to handle the 
transportation of students from 
Latin American countries to U. S. 
training centers, and (3) Maj. Gil- 
lespie is to arrange for Army train- 
ing facilities. The mechanic training 
program will be under the direction 
of Stanton. 

Important factor prompting the 
program is the conviction promin- 
ent in government circles that avia- 
tion training should be fundamental 
in this country’s hemispheric soli- 
darity plan. The Rockefeller group 
has reported that South American 
armies, navies and air forces which 
have received instruction from U. S. 
personnel are inclined to be loyal 
to this country and favor using U. S. 
aeronautical products, while mili- 
tary units trained by the Axis tend 
to be pro-Axis. 


Natives Recommended 


Further, in its role involving 
elimination of Axis influence among 
South American airlines, the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency has urged that 
the airlines set up to counter the 
Axis eventually must be operated 
by native personnel for two main 
reasons. First, the national airlines 
can not afford the wage scales paid 
U. S. pilots, and, secondly, the 
training of native personnel is be- 
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lieved one of the most effective in- 
ducements the U. S. can offer Latin 
American countries in the drive to 
undercut the Axis. 

Personnel problem immediately 
faced by U. S. agencies using avia- 
tion as a means for achieving hemi- 
spheric unity has been that of ob- 
taining trained manpower to re- 
place Germans on Latin American 
airlines. The present native pilot 
supply is very limited. It is known 
that the Germans have strongly de- 
clined to train natives lest they 
betray their own purpose of oper- 
ating the lines for military advan- 
tage. 

To supplant the Germans, the 
Federal Loan Agency has received 
many applications from U. S. pilots 
desiring work in Latin America. 
Some are now employed by U. S. 
airlines and others will be available 
when relieved from civilian ferry 
jobs soon as the Army takes over 
that task completely. 

For reasons already given, per- 
manent use of U. S. pilots is deemed 
neither practicable nor advisable, 
thus leading to the proposed pro- 
gram for training Latin Americans 
in the U. S. 


Selection is Problem 


A touchy political problem arising 
with the training program is the 
selection of participating students. 
Apportionment strictly by popula- 
tion would mean the training of 66 
students from Brazil and only 19 
from Argentina, a situation likely to 
cause some dissension. Men want- 
ing careers in commercial aviation 
and not too closely enmeshed in 
politics are desired. There may be 
some effort by the State Dept. to 
get the countries involved to agree 
not to press the pilots into military 
service except in grave emergency. 
Professional and not private fliers 
are wanted, since it is estimated, 
for example, that 100 pilots with 
captain rating will be needed in 
Brazil within the next two or three 
years and 15 more pilots in Bolivia 
during same period, and time is re- 
quired to train such pilots. 

At present more than 20 Latin 
Americans are taking pilot training 
in the U. S. under CPTP course 
started last year with special funds. 
CPTP had $20,000 for fiscal 1941 and 
has been granted $15,000 for fiscal 
1942 through the State Dept. to 
handle Latin American students. 
With several of these students now 
entering secondary training, it is 
likely that the programs will be 
continued together. 
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Unprecedented in American in- 
dustry, the expansion program was 
spurred in Phase I by French and 
British orders, with the result that 
from Jan. 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940, 
factory area was increased from 
9,454,550 to 17,216,410 sq. ft. 


Phase I, financed entirely by the 
industry with the aid of foreign or- 
ders, saw an expansion of about 
79%. New expansion was ordered 
by the government after July 1, 
1940, resulting during the ensuing 
12 months in an increase of 111%. 
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WHEN FLYING 
IN THE WEST... 





Canada _ to 


From Mexico, 
swift and straight as the 
grey goose flies, Western Air 
Lines traverses the heart of 
scenic America, forming a 
vital link between five trans- 
continental air systems. Along 
this 1400-mile route are six- 
teen national parks and play- 
grounds and twelve thriving 
cities, five of which are major 
defense areas. So, whether 
it's for business or pleasure, 
When Flying West, Fly 
Western, the nation’s pioneer 
airline. 
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Proposed AA Mail Rate Would Reduce Pay 
| in Ist Half by $721,693, C. R. Smith Says 


} Retroactive Decrease Recommended for 1940 Would Almost 
| Wipe Out Company’s Earned Surplus, AA 


& 
President 


F THE Civil Aeronautics Board 
decides to set American Airlines’ 
I air mail pay at 9.5c per mile, as 
}:recommended by CAB Examiner 
iF: A. Law Jr., mail income for the 
‘first six months of 1941 would be 
,reduced by $721,693, said C. R. 
Smith, AA president, in a statement 
.; to AMERICAN AVIATION. 

Since Examiner Law’s report was 
issued on June 19 a storm of com- 
ment has surrounded the American 
case. The Air Transport Association 
has advised its members of the 
issues involved, and it is probable 
that ATA counsel will appear at 
toral argument. 

! Because of the importance of the 

‘ease to the domestic airline indus- 

j/itry, AMERICAN AviaTIon asked C. R. 

L Smith for a factual statement on the 

‘examiner’s report. His complete 

‘statement follows: 

i With respect to your questions 
' concerning the air mail rate case of 

‘* American, the report and findings 

| of the examiner in the proceeding 

and the effect upon the company of 
+:the rates of compensation proposed 
} | by the report of the examiner, we 

‘are giving to you herewith such in- 
4, ‘formation as we now have on the 
} subject. 

' History of Losses and Earnings 


‘ 


; American Airlines Inc. began its 
operation on May 13, 1934. From 
that date and until Dec. 31, 1940, the 
\tresult of its operation, after pro- 
‘vision for federal income taxes in 
‘the years in which a profit was 
|; earned, has been: 


! Year 


May 13, 1934, 2 om 31, 1934 
Calendar year oi 
Calendar year 
Calendar year 
Calendar year 
Calendar year 
Calendar year 


_— 


i. 








wit 





May 13, 1934, to Dec. 31, 1 





» For the entire period from May 
"13, 1934, to Dec. 31, 1939, the opera- 
, tions of the company were “in the 
, red”; the accumulated losses being 
;}greater than the accumulated profits. 
In 1940, for the first time, the com- 
‘pany “went into the black” for the 
fentire period of its operation. 

, Report of the Examiner 


2] 

On June 19, 1941, the examiner 
‘for the Civil Aeronautics Board is- 
sued a proposed report, making cer- 
* tain findings with respect to the 










rates of compensation to be paid to 
American for the transportation of 
mail by air. 
Findings of the Examiner with 
Respect to the Operation 
i, “The items of aircraft, engines 
, and other accessories were the prin- 
scipal investments of American. 
These investments appear from the 








Total, net, earnings of the company for the 6.638 years from 
940 


Average annual earnings for the 6.638 years period 


Points Out 


record to have been prudently made 
’ Page 44, paragraph 2. 

“On the basis of the evidence 
submitted there can be but little 
dispute with the contention that a 
considerable part of the business of 
the carrier and the resultant profit 
indirectly results from public con- 
fidence and good will which have 
been established by it and that to 
encourage it in its efforts to further 
improve the return from its non- 
mail business recognition should be 
given to this fact.” Page 51, par. 2 
and Page 52, par. 1. 

“American is maintaining its serv- 
ices as required by law and so far 
as is disclosed by this record in 
compliance with all the regulations 
and requirements relating to the 
conduct of air transport operation.” 


Page 53, par. 3 
“The character and quality of its 
service is not excessive when 


judged by modern standards nor 
does it lack in meeting with reason- 
able if not complete adequacy the 
demands for service which the evi- 
dence shows to be at times highly 
exacting.” Page 53, par. 3 

“Its management is progressive 
and capable; it has begun to show 
financial success with substantial 
revenues per route and per airplane 
mile; its equipment owned and in 
prospect is modern, kept abreast of 
developments and comparable to 
that of other companies, and is cal- 
culated to operate with relatively 





Loss Profit 


esses $1,339,330.54 
usees 662,263.93 


$ 145,355.68 


oteee 198,915.73 
173,103.70 
1.456,925.92 


1,858,549.99 


1,433,425.09 
215,941.50 





low seat mile costs of operation.” 
Page 57, par. 2. 

“. . . its investments per seat 
mile, per airplane mile and per pas- 
senger mile are relatively low, 
showing intensiveness of use of its 
investments in revenue producing 
service.” Page 57, par. 2. 

“There is no indication in the evi- 
dence of record that the manage- 
ment of American has been or is 


other than honest, economical and . 


Page 66, par. 2 

“It is recommended that the 
Board find:” “. . . That all of the 
schedules maintained and proposed 
by American in the record are re- 
quired by the commerce of the 
U. S.” Pages 66 and 67. 

Proposal of the Examiner 


The proposed report of the ex- 
aminer advocates, among other 
things, a reduction in the rate of 


efficient.” 


compensation currently paid for the 
transportation of mail by air: 

1. It is advocated that the rate 
of compensation currently 
being paid for the transpor- 
tation of mail by air be, in 
the future, substantially re- 
duced, and 

2. That such lower rate be 
made effective as of Jan. 1, 
1940, and be made retroactive 
to that date. 

Effect of Rate Proposed by the 
Examiner 
In the foregoing part of this letter 
it is shown that the total earnings 
of American for the period from 


May 13, 1934, to Dec. 31, 1940, 
amounted to $1,433,425.09. 

The examiner proposes by the 
rates which he advocates that 


American pay back, from compen- 
sation received during the year of 
1940 for the transportation of air 
mail, $1,241,244.73. 

The net result of this recom- 
mendation, should it be adopted and 
approved by the Board, would be 
that nearly the entire amount of the 
earned surplus of the company 
would be taken away. 

Effect of Proposed Rates in 1941 

Gross revenues of American for 
the first six months of 1941 showed 
an increase of more than $2,300,000 
over the gross revenues for the first 
six months of 1940. But, in spite of 
that increased business, profit was 
reduced from $887,405.63 for the first 
six months of 1940 to $866,716.95 for 
the first six months of 1941, reflect- 
ing materially higher costs of 
operation. 

If the rates of compensation for 
the transportation of mail which 
were recommended by the examiner 
should be adopted and approved by 
the Board, mail income for the first 
six months of 1941, included in the 
earning figures given above, would 
be reduced by approximately 
$721,693. 


More ‘Screwbird’ Posters 

“Screwbird” posters, illustrating in a 
humorous way the results of failure 
to observe fundamental rules of flying 
will appear again this year, as a series 
of 12 did last year, being distributed 
by Shell Oil Co.’s aviation department. 
This year’s first poster incorporates six 
separate cartoons. Another poster will 
follow later in the year. 





Licensed Publicity 





Roy Roos, district traffic representa- 
tive for United Air Lines in Hartford, 
Conn., gets the company a little pub- 
licity with his Connecticut automobile 
license “UAL.” 


REOPENING OF (AA 
RATE CASE DENIED 


CAB Refuses to Allow Submission y 
Further Evidence on Issues in 
Examiner’s Report 


THE CAB on July 28 denied the 
petition of American Airlines 4 
have its rate case reopened, stat. 
ing that the petition “sets forth » 
sufficient ground for reopening the 
record . . . for the submission ¢ 

further evidence.” 

American requested addition, 
Searing after CAB Examiner F. 4 
Law Jr. recommended that the com. 
pany receive 9.5c per mile maj 
pay on a system basis. A retroactiye 
decrease amounting to $1,2409% 
would also result from adoption ¢ 
Law’s report. 

To deny its petition for reopening 
American had said, would be ad. 
verse to the public interest an 
would deprive the company of the 
due process of law to which it js 
entitled under the Constitution, 

As it now stands, American wil 
file exceptions to the report an 
oral argument will be held. At the 
time, Air Transport Association 
counsel, who has called the pn- 
ceeding “vital to everyone” yil 
probably appear to argue issues of 
the case. 


Nichols Committee 
Granted $10,000 to 
Pursue Investigation 


THE SELECT Committee of the 
House to Investigate Air Accidents 
has been granted an additional $10. 
000 by the House to puruse its in- 
vestigations, which the committee 
states will be completed by the first 
of the year. 

“I have never heard a mor 
thorough and enlightening discus- 
sion as to the work which has been 
done by a select committee which 
was asking for additional funds,” 
said Rep. Cochran (D., Mo.), in re- 
porting the resolution providing the 
funds out of the Committee on 
Accounts. 

“I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that this committee is 
making a wonderful study, and as 
a result of that study I am con- 
fident that legislation will be 
brought here that will be beneficial 
to those who travel by air.” 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
Jack Nichols (D., Okla.), submitted 
its preliminary report to the House 
on July 10 and legislation has al- 
ready been introduced to carry out 
some of its recommendations 
(AmeRIcAN AviaTion, Aug. 1, p. 4). 
Other members of the — 
are Reps. E. M. Dirksen (R., 
Carl Hinshaw (R., Cal.), R. M. m 
berg (D., Tex.) and Herron Pear- 
son (D., Tenn.). 


Landis Aids LaGuardia 

Maj. Reed G. Landis, American Ait 
lines’ regional vice president in Chicag®. 
has been loaned to the Office of Civilian 
Defense, according to C. R. Smith, AA 
president. 

Maj. Landis, son of Judge Kenesa¥ 
Mountain Landis, served with the U. & 
air force in the World War. As pilo& 
Landis and Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
went to Europe together, returning ® 
majors. When Mayor LaGuardia be 
came Director of Civilian Defense, he 
requested the assistance of Maj. Landis 
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American Aviatio: 


August 1 Deadline Passes Without 


Airlines Losing 12 Planes to Britain 


Situation Described as Hopeful; Importance of Transports in 
Defense Set-Up Increasingly Recognized; 
Nichols Calls Meeting 


THE AUG. 1 deadline by which 
U. S. airlines were to release 12 
more planes to the British passed 
without any action being taken, and 
Washington sources described the 
airline equipment situation as 
“hopeful,” as far as the airlines are 
concerned. 

Whether or not action would be 
taken at a later date could not be 
determined, because there remains 
the ever-present threat of the White 
House overruling all other depart- 
ments and ordering the transfer. A 
Presidential order forced the re- 
quisitioning of 12 planes July 1. 

As this issue went to press, Rep. 
Jack Nichols (D., Okla.), chairman 
of the Select Committee of the 
House to Investigate Air Accidents, 
had called a meeting of high gov- 
ernment officials to discuss the air- 
line equipment situation. The con- 
ference was expected to have an 
important bearing on the 1942 
supply program and may result in 
formulation of a temporary policy 
for supplying needed transport air- 
craft to the lines during the re- 
mainder of 1941. High officials of 
the War and Navy Dept., OPM, 
CAA and Commerce were asked to 
trend. 

Congress Important 

There were predictions in Wash- 
ing that Congress would play an 
increasingly important role in pre- 
venting further requisitioning. The 
Nichols committee has already in- 
cluded the airline equipment situa- 
tion in its program and has just 
returned from the west coast where 
it surveyed transport production 
facilities. 

Rep. Dirksen (R., Ill.), a member 
of the committee, told Congress: 
“I found out . . . that the reported 
military imperatives are said to be 
such that the airlines of the country 
can secure no planes to take care 
of the growing business . . . So 
here is a great industry which 
carried 3,000,000 passengers in 1940, 
which was estimated to carry 11,- 
000,000 in 1945, which has an un- 
official curbstone over it at the pres- 
ent time which will prevent its ex- 
pansion.” 

Meanwhile, the airlines’ equip- 
ment predicament was emphasized 
by the action of TWA on Aug. 1 
in discontinuing one Cincinnati- 
New York round trip. Said Presi- 
dent Jack Frye: “Since Jan. 1 we 





Braniff Birthday 


TOM BRANIFF, president of Braniff 
Airways, celebrates his company’s 13th 
birthday by cutting the first slice of 
a large birthday cake for Mrs. Braniff. 





have cooperated with the govern- 
ment by turning over several of 
our transports for delivery to Great 
Britain and we now have to ease 
the pinch as best we can by elimin- 
ating these two schedules in our 
Cincinnati-New York service.” 
Airlines Survey Traffic 

In order to prove that the major- 
ity of air travel today is closely 
connected with national defense 
and that curtailment of service 
would hurt the defense program, 
the airlines during the first week in 
August conducted a survey of all 
passengers. The survey was de- 
cided upon at a closed meeting of 
airline heads in New York in late 
July. 

Negotiations were scheduled to 
begin at OPM as this issue went 
to press with regard to 1942 equip- 
ment for the airlines. Discussions, 
it is said, would revolve around 
175 aircraft. This represents mini- 
mum requirements for the domestic 
airlines alone, exclusive of overseas 
operations and the Latin American 
program. The figure, however, is 
contingent upon the availability of 
four-engined equipment. Otherwise 
the lines would need at least one- 
third more planes to handle essen- 
tial travel. 

One thing seemed apparent in 
Washington during the past fort- 
night: the importance of transport 
equipment in the defense program 
was being increasingly recognized. 
High officials, including some in the 
Army, were said to be placing new 
emphasis on the military value of 
the equipment, and one CAB official 
was reported as being ready to 
speak out against further depletion 
of the airlines’ supply. 

The CAB is said to have filed a 
report with OPM recommending 
against further requisitioning and 
proposing replacement of transports 
for 1942. 

The British meanwhile were stick- 
ing to their usual statement that 
they need all the transport planes 
they can get, and how they are to 
be secured is up to the U. S. gov- 
ernment. 


Lynn Dennis Joins NEA 
as Reservations Manager 


Lynn Dennis, 
former office 
manager of 
Pennsylv ania 
Central Airlines’ 
general traffic 
office, joined 
Northeast Air- 
lines recently as 
reservations 
manager. Dennis 
received his 
training in PCA 
from Donald A. 
Duff, former 
PCA eastern di- 
vision manager, who is now NEA's gen- 
eral traffic and sales manager. 

Before joining PCA, Dennis had been 
employed by Pan American Airways, 
spending part of his time on Wake 
Island, and by TWA at Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Dennis 





15, 1941 


for August 
Symington Heads 


Trans-Canada 


H. J. SYMINGTON, K. C., of 
Montreal, has been named president 
of Trans-Canada Air Lines, suc- 
ceeding S. J. Hungerford, resigned. 
Symington has been a director of 
the airline since its inception. 

Born in Sarnia, Ont., on Nov. 22, 
1881, he received his public and 
high school education there, and 
after attending the University of 
Toronto, was graduated from Os- 
goode Hall Law School in 1905. 
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Strato Wages Upped 

A special board of arbitration of 
the National Mediation Board filed 
a decision recently in Federal Court 
at Kansas City awarding Stratoliner 
pilots an increase of 80c per hour day 
flying and $1.20 per hour night fly- 
ing. Co-pilots on the four-engined 
ships will receive $20 per month 
more. The increase is retroactive to 
July 8, 1940, when Stratoliner service 
started. 











Going west, he became a member 
of the Manitoba bar in the same 
year. 

A specialist in corporation law, 
Symington was solicitor for Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway from 1906 
to 1909, and became a King’s Coun- 
sel in 1915. He has been a director 
of Canadian National Railways since 
1936. 


CAA to Test Airport 
Outer Boundary Lights 


Installation of outer boundary lights 
at airports to guide transport pilots to 
safe landings through low-hanging fogs 
will soon be the subject of experimen- 
tation by the CAA'’s technical develop- 
ment division. The first set of newly 
designed high-powered lights for testing 
purposes is now being constructed by 
Pyle-National Co., Chicago, Ill., and is 
expected to be installed at CAA'’s testing 
ficld Indianapolis, Ind., within the next 
two months. 

Present plan is to station the lights in 
four directions approximately two miles 
distant from the landing field, thus 
forming a square within which the outer 
boundary lights will guide the planes to 
the airport proper. 





* 





The United States is criss-crossed with thousand- 


mile “assembly lines” of defense. 


It takes countless thousands of travel-hours 
—both by men and materials—to complete a 
bomber, a ship, a truck or a gun. 

There is only one thing that shortens these 
“assembly lines” for quick efficient production 
—and that is air transportation! 





AMERICAN AIRLINES Jac. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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4 App 


THE government’s program to aid 
the Latin Americas in development 
of national aviation companies using 
U. S. equipment is progressing, and 
four men prominent in finance and 
aviation circles have been appointed 
to help in the project. 

Also, the American Republics 
Aviation Division has been created 
within the Defense Supplies Corp., 
which in turn is a subsidiary of the 
Federal Loan Agency. 

Duties Reviewed 


The four men recently named 
are: Reed Chambers, vice president 
of U. S. Aviation Underwriters, on 
leave to handle technical personnel 
and liaison with the U. S. Army; 
J. Parker Van Zandt, economic con- 
sultant of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, who will leave shortly to 
survey aviation possibilities in Peru; 
Ford Studebaker, chief of communi- 
cations for American Export Air- 
lines, who will survey communica- 
tions problems in Latin America, 
and Stokely Morgan, of G. H. 
Walker & Co., New York investment 
firm, who will go to Ecuador in the 
near future to work out expansion 
of airline services there. Morgan 
was formerly with Pan American 
Airways. 

Russell in Brazil 


Frank Russell, on leave as presi- 
dent of National Aviation Corp., is 
now in Brazil with W. A. M. Burden, 
New York financial specialist. 

The American Republics Aviation 


to IMPORTANT 
DEFENSE CENTERS 


Wichita, Pueblo, Denver, 
Albuquerque, El Paso— 
all are regular stops along 
the route of Continental. 
Now 2 Round trips daily 
between Wichita and 
Denver. 


LONTINENTAL * 
BIR LINES 











TRAVEL IN THE TEMPO 
OF TODAY 


Unequalled Schedules 











City - to - City and Coast - to- Coast 






Commuting or crossing the continent, TWA speeds 
the business of preparedness with schedules keyed 
to today’s need for speed. For example—Chicago- 
New York, 3 hours, 33 minutes; Los Angeles-New 
York, 13 hours, 40 minutes. 









TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC, 


10 Richards Road, Kansas City, Missouri 







The 
Your Travel Agent Will Tell You: 
“FLY THE ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS” TRAN. 


CONTINENTAL 
Airline 
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ointments Made as Aid to 
Latin American Airlines Progresses 


Division is operating to date on only 
$8,000,000 allocated from the Presi- 
dent’s own funds, but other money 
is available, if needed, from the va- 
rious Federal Loan Agency groups. 
Burden and William Barclay Hard- 
ing are vice presidents of the 
Defense Supplies Corp. and the 
aviation enterprises are under su- 
pervision of W. C. Clayton, Deputy 
Federal Loan Administrator. 

One of the most perplexing U. S. 
problems is complete lack of equip- 
ment suitable for South American 
purposes. The ARAD is pondering 
the possibility of interesting quali- 
fied U. S. aviation engineers in 
designing and building transports 
out of non-defense materials. A 
number of prominent men formerly 
or currently in manufacturing, but 
not now engaged in defense work, 
are being consulted with the object 
of setting up a manufacturing com- 
pany to meet the equipment needs 
in Latin America. 

New Tyne Plane Needed 


One possible solution, it is said, 
would be to draw up plans for a 
new type of plane which could be 
used in Latin America, China and 
possibly by U. S. feeder lines. This 
might be done in a minimum period 
provided government clearance was 
speedily obtained. 

A significant development in the 
South American picture occurred 
July 28 when Brazil granted Panair 
do Brasil, Pan Am subsidiary, per- 
mission to operate, without subsidy, 
between Rio de Janeiro and Cor- 
umba, paralleling the German Con- 
dor line and connecting at the latter 
point with the new line being oper- 
ated by Panagra, which it took over 
from German-controlled Aereo Lloyd 
Boliviano. 


PAA IS REFUSED 
LA-MEXICO CITY 


Company’s Mexican Subsidiary Can 
Furnish All Necessary Service, 
CAB Finds 


THE Civil Aeronautics Board has 
refused to grant Pan American Air- 
ways Inc. a certificate to operate 
between Los Angeles and Mexico 
Citv. 

Cia Mexicana de Aviacion S. A., 
PAA’s Mexican subsidiary, has been 
operating between the cities since 
1936 and any additional service can 
be aa by that company, CAB 
said. 

The Board concluded that PAA’s 
proposal “will not serve a useful 
public service responsive to a public 
need; that the public purpose can 
be served adequately by existing 
transportation facilities, and that the 


. cost of the proposed service to the 


government will outweight any 
benefit which will accrue to the 
public from such proposed service.” 

The problem of whether the pro- 
posed service is required by the 
needs of national defense received 
“particular attention,” CAB said. 

“Consideration of all the evidence 
available to the Board does not per- 
mit a finding that the proposed 
service is required in the interest 
of national defense.” 


NEW ROUTES ASKED 
BY NORTHWEST, WA] 


NWA Also Indicates Intention % 
File Applications for 15 Other 
Lines 


NORTHWEST Airlines and Wey, 
ern Air Lines filed applications wig 
the CAB during the past two week 
for new airline routes, and th 
former also informed the 
that it will seek 15 other lines. 

NWA filed formal application fy 
Minneapolis-New York via Mj. 
waukee, Wis., and Windsor, Oy 
This marks the second attempt ¢ 
NWA to get to New York, the fir 
application—for Chicago-New Yo 
—having been denied by the Boa 

WAL seeks a route from Leth. 
bridge, its northernmost terming 
to Fairbanks, Alaska, via Calgary 
Edmonton, Grande Prairie an 
Whitehorse. Beyond Fairbanks th 
company wishes to operate to Nom 
and Anchorage. 

15 Others by NWA 


Fifteen other routes will he 
sought by NWA as follows: Mil. 
waukee-Ironwood, Miles City-Glas. 
gow, Mont., Milwaukee-Marquette 
Portland-Medford, (two routes vig 
different intermediate points) Grand 
Forks-Williston, N. D., Billings. 
Bozeman, Minneapolis-Duluth, Min- 


neapolis-Fargo, Fargo-Dickinson 
(two routes), Spokane-Baker, 
Seattle-Portland, Fargo- Warroad, 


Minn., and Chicago-LaCrosse. 

Between Minneapolis and New 
York, NWA would operate three 
round trips daily if DC-3 equipment 
is used, and four daily if DC-6’s are 
available. 

The proposed DC-6 is described 
as a twin-engined 27-passenger 
plane, cruising at 200 mph. Cost 
would be $175,000 each. 

Figures for DC-3 Operation 

If DC-3’s are used, the first three 
years will show losses of $408,383, 
$181,792 and $66,382, respectively, 
while the fourth and fifth years will 
result in profits of $4,746 and $53,848, 
application states. Figures do not 
include mail pay, income and other 
taxes and interest expense. 

If DC-6’s are used, losses for the 
first two years will be $526,530 and 
$138,521, while the next three years 
will show profits of $58,164, $178,347 
and $261,003. 

Western would operate three 
times weekly on the Alaskan route. 
It admits that it would divert some 
traffic from Pan American Airways, 
Trans-Canada and Yukon Souther, 
but claims that the stimulation of 
travel “by the services to be oper- 
ated by applicant will create off- 
setting advantages . . .” Pan Ams 
Seattle-Fairbanks service is not sat- 
isfactory in winter months because 
of weather and terrain conditions, 
WAL says. 

Losses for the first five years, not 
including mail pay, would be $401,- 
500, $377,300, $347,600, $317,900 and 
$281,700, respectively. 


Shuttle Trips Increased 


UNITED AIR LINES’ shuttle trips be 
tween Chicago airport and Sky Harbor, 
for the convenience of North Shor 
passengers, have been increased to 13. 
Tne company recently transferred is 
North Shore operations from Curtiss 
Reynolds airport to Sky Harbor whe 
the Navy took over the former field 
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NEW C &S AIR MAIL Joins PCA 
PAY RECOMMENDED 
CAB Examiner Brown Proposes 7 


Rates Covering Past 
and Future 


CAB Examiner Francis W. Brown 
on July 25 issued a proposed report 
recommending air mail pay for 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines’ 
AM8, Chicago-New Orleans, and 
AM53, Houston-Memphis. 

The rates proposed were as fol- 
lows: 

1. For the period Dec. 1, 1939, 
date of the CAB order instituting 
the investigation, and terminating 
Feb. 28, 1941, a rate of 35c per pay- 
mail mile on AMB8. 

2. For the period Mar. 1, 1941, 
terminating June 11, 1941, a rate of 
49c per pay-mail mile on AMB. 

3. For the period June 12 and 
terminating on the date of the 
Board’s decision in this case, a rate 
of 37¢ per pay-mail mile on AM§8. 


uy 
:. 
iy 


CAB. APPLICATIONS, HEARINGS, DOCKETS 


APPLICATIONS 


Northwest Airlines and Western Air Lines filed applications during the past 
fortnight, the former for a route to New York, the latter for an Alaskan link. 
Complete story on page 32. 

Eastern Air Lines has amended its application for a Memphis-Greenville route 
to include Huntsville, Ala., as an additional intermediate point. 


EXAMINERS REPORTS 
Brown Recommends C&S Rates 


CAB Examiner Francis W. Brown has issued a proposed report recommending 
air mail rates for Chicago & Southern Air Lines’ system. Complete story on this 


page. 
CAB DECISIONS 
BOA Baltimore Stop Okeyed 


British Overseas Airways has received CAB permission to use Baltimore in- 
stead of New York as its U. S. terminal for trans-Atlantic flying boat opera- 
tions for such period of time as (a) the present emergency caused by the war 
shall continue, and (b) until applicant shall have established elsewhere its 
principal maintenance, overhaul and repair base for such operations. 

Catalina’s Certificate Amended 





4. On and after the date of Robert M. Averill CAB has amended the certificate of Catalina Air Transport, extending the 
CAB’s order herein and until a Recently joined Yennsylvania-Cen-  carrier’s passenger-property service from Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, to Los 
fourth schedule between Chicago tral Airlines as assistant to the execu- Angeles via Wilmington-Long Beach, with the restriction that the new service 
and Memphis is designated for tive vice-president. between Los Angeles and Long Beach be operated only as part of through trips 


_—__—_— to and from Avalon. The Board action also made official the new name of the 





transportation of mail, a rate of airline, formerly known as Wilmington-Catalina Airline Ltd. The new service 


25.5¢ per mile on an airport-to- CAB Reports on AA’s cannot be started until national defense needs no longer require that it be 
airport basis. x 5 ‘ z delayed. 

5. On and after the designation Cincinnati Accident sail ai a ged ve .~) an 4 on —. ' “ail 

. . >, : as awar orthwes rlines air mail pay o per mile on A . 

of a fourth wae -d —s -— THE American Airlines accident Twin Cities to Duluth-Superior. Rate is effective as of June 1, 1940, when mail 
AM8 between icago and Mem- at Cincinnati on Mar. 10, 1941, was service opened on the route. 
phis, a rate of 19c per mile airport probably caused by “the error in PAA Denied Los Angeles-Mexico City 
to airport. judgment on the part of the pilot in Pan American Airways Inc. has been denied permission to operate between 


6. From June 12, 1941, when continuing an attempt to land dur- 0s Angeles and Mexico City. Complete story on page 32. 
transportation of mail over AM53 ing a period of restricted visibility CAB Won't Reopen AA Rate Case 
was inaugurated, and until a second from the cockpit due to heavy pre- CAB has refused to reopen the important American Airlines rate case for ad- 
aed trip guhatue in inaugura j cipitation,” according to a Civil mission of further evidence. Complete story on page 30 


a rate of 44c per mile for AM5S3, Aeronautics Board report. HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 
on an airport-to-airport basis. “A substantial factor, increasing PAA Hearing Recessed 
the pilot’s difficulties and the lia- CAB investigation of Pan American Airways’ Latin American air mail rates 


P- Be Pea Re Nake ee gon —_— bility of error in judgment, was the has recessed until a date to be set. It is understood that this will probably be 
. . * jmadequacy of the system of run- im September at which time testimony will be taken from Juan Trippe, PAA 
a rate of 3lc, airport-to-airport. way lighting on Lunken Airport president, and Thomas Hardin, who made an inspection trip over the PAA sys- 
The present rate for AMB8 is 32c Ci y. ~ ” SCAB id. Ni port, tem. Hardin, president of Southwest Feeder Airlines, is on leave assisting 
per mile. AM53, the new route, sammaemmageen. a & =— ae — the Federal Loan Agency on South American aviation matters. 
does not have a rate. C&S was sffored oe ling roa car Chicago-Nashville Non-Stop Argued 
seeking system pay of 44c per pay- den ered minor injuries in the acci- Oral argument was held July 31 on application of Eastern Air Lines to operate 
mail mile. ent. between Chicago and Nashville. Application was opposed by Chicago & Southern. 


If adopted, the report would in- MISCELLANEOUS 
crease C&S’s rates and would net PAA Directorate Approval Asked 


the — about $118,000 retro- Pan American Airways is seeking approval of interlocking relationships in- | 
actively. volving William J. McEvoy as assistant vice president of PAA Inc., PAA Co. (Del.), 


7 } 
Assuming that a fourth Chicago- Ope nate Tey PAA Co. (Nev.) and PAA Corp. 
p> | American Asks Intervention 


Memphis trip might not be imme- © 
diately designated for mail, the rate &. American Airlines has asked permission to intervene in the application of } 





which would remain in effect would Eugene M. Smith, TWA’s Columbus Northwest Airlines for a Minneapolis-New York route 

increase AM8 pay by about $60,000 traffic representatives, has joined the UAL Rate Case Reopened 

per year, according to estimates ob- Army Air Corps. CAB has reopened the United Air Lines rate case, and hearings will be held! 
tained in Washington. Includi the George Harris, instructor for Dervend before an examiner at a date to be set. UAL has requested that certain addi- 


Plying School, Roosevelt Field, N. Y., tional trips on AMI, 11 and 12 be designated for the carriage of mail. 
AM53 pay, the company would re- nas resigned to go with United as first 
ceive about $200,000 more per year officer. Ed Gillies, formerly with Avia- 








on its system, it is said. Transportation Corp. and Waco Sales at Kingston, Jamaica. Harry Bingham, graduate of Boeing 
of New York Inc., has also joined The following TWA first officers have School of Aeronautics, has been em- 
RE . United in the same capacity. been checked out to reserve captain ployed by Eastern as first officer. 

A Hearing Jan. 5 Joseph V. Fairhall, former assistant ‘Status: A, D. Heath, J. I. Schnaubelt, Francis W. Steckmest has been as- 

Hearing on the important CAB station manager for United at Moline, John C. Hagins, Norwood G. Carper, signed as assistant to Pan American's 

investigation into contracts be- has been promoted to station manager George S. Felt, A. R. Knudsen, W. M. Pacific division manager, Treasure 
tween Railway Express Agency and at Lincoln, replacing H. L. Kinsey, Hawkins, R. P. Gandy, George B. Island. 

the airlines is scheduled to open who has taken charge at Iowa City. Walker, Robert C. Downing, Arthur S. Guy Scull, Boeing School graduate, 

Jan. 5, 1942. Donald E. Jones has been assigned Vance, James M. Walker, M. H. Kassig, has joined Mid-Continent as first 
as airport operator for Pan American N. A. Hortman and J. H. Imeson. Officer. 














SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR APRIL 


(Compiled by American Aviation from Reports to CAB 4) 
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Incorporations 


California—Aircraft Containers Co., 
+ c/o Claude A. Shutt, attorney, Park 
,| Central Bldg., Los Angeles; granted 
| permit to issue 50 of its authorized 
capital of 7,500 shares, n.p.v. Directors 
-}imelude J. A. Stever. M. R. Stever, W. 
. Cummings. 

» California—Crowncraft Inc., c/o Don- 
ald K. Gault, 335 Rowan Bidg., Los 
Angeles; to manufacture airplane tools 
and machinery; granted permit to is- 
sue 100 preferred and 250 common 
; shares; authorized capital is 250,000 
/) preferred and 250 $100-par common. 
| Directors include Ralph W. Jenkins, 
|: Everett J. Gray, Donald K. Gault. 
5! California — Southern California 
)« Flyers, San Diego; to operate a no- 
)/' capital flying club. Directors: Al Grif- 
|) fith, Robert Sprague, Isabelle G. Mc- 
| Crae, William Luffe and Ray French, 
all of San Diego, and Kenneth Smith, 
Pacific Beach. 

Connecticut—General Aircraft Equip- 
ment Inc., Norwalk; $50,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Lydia M. Felix, South Norwalk; 
Harriet F. Martin, New Canaan; 
Charles D. H. Deller, New York City. 

Delaware—Aircraft Accessories Corp.; 
aircraft; capital $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors: R. F. Lewis, L. H. Herman, W. T. 

nningham, Wilmington. 
.o-— t Protective Prod- 
ucts Corp.; aircraft parts; capital 


1 $500,000. Incorporators: William 4H. 
Tatnall, 








at Tale 


‘) Foulk, R. C. Barab, H. 8S. 
.; Wilmington. 

‘. Delaware—Porterfield Airplane Co.; 
|| airships, dirigibles, etc.; capital $500,- 
000. Incorporators: R. F. Lewis, L. H. 
' } Herman, W. T. Cunningham, Wilming- 


» , ton. 

' “Delaware—Watt Hangars Inc., c/o 
i William R. Watt, Lindamere, Del.; air- 
"plane hangars; capital 150 shares, n.p.v. 
" , Incorporators: William R. Watt, Linda- 
'. mere; James R. Morford, William H. 
', Bennethum III, Wilmington. 

*> Kentucky—Dixie Aviation Corpora- 
| tion of Louisville; $2,000; W. Russell 
’' Johnston, Herbert Lee Rayner, Sr., 
‘’ Herbert Lee Rayner, Jr. 

‘* Maryland—Cherokee Flying Club 

‘Inc., Fullerton; no capital stock. In- 
; corporators: Harold A. Parks, Harry V. 
) Bankard, George L. Yagle. 

, .Maryland—John K. Hinson Aeronau- 
} »tical Corp., Rutherford Field, Wood- 

; lawn; 500 shares, n.p.v. Incorporators: 

John K. Hinson, Marion E. Hinson, J. 

Oliver Clark. 

Maryland—T & L Flying Service Inc., 

i Edgewater; no capital stock. Incorpo- 
»Tators: Edward E. Leatherbury, H. Y. 
, Jenkins Thomas, Otto Rinehart 
>, Thomas. 


i 
i 








FOR SALE 


Complete radio control tower 
equipment including RCA 15- 
watt transmitter, 278 kilocycles; 
six receivers, airline frequency; 
panel for boundary and flood 
light control; wind instruments; 
pistol grip traffic control lights. 


National Airport Corporation 
Washington-Hoover Airport 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 














Michigan — Central Flyers _ Inc., 
Greenville; to operate a landing field; 
$10,000 common. 

Michigan—Meyers Aircraft Co., Te- 
cumseh; $50,000 common; to deal in 
airplanes and parts. 

New Jersey—Aircraft Industries Corp., 
fer sal $10,000. Agent, Charles T. 

rk. 


New Jersey—Bayonne Aviation Club, 
161 W. 22d St., Bayonne; William 
Grabowski, agent, 

New Jersey—Nutley Flying Service 
Inc., Nutley; 100 shares; Robert Lovell, 
agent. 

New Jersey—Palmyra Airport Inc., 
Palmyra; $125,000; Robert A. Snover, 
agent. 

New York—Balch-Morris Inc., Bald- 
winsville; aircraft; 1,000 preferred, 200 
common, n.p.v. Bonney & Bonney, 5 
S. Broad St., Norwich, N. Y. 

New York—Filmer Aircraft Inc., New 
York; aircraft; $50,000. Leonard W. 
Hall, North Shore Bank Trust Co., 
Bldg., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

New York—Gardenville Aeronautical 
Corp., West Seneca; machinery; $25,- 
000. Alex. Taylor, 35 W. Eagle St., 
Buffalo. 

New York — Kogan Motors Inc., 
Hempstead; automobiles, motor boats, 
aircraft; 10 preferred, no common, 
n.p.v. Hewlett & Chinman, 10 Borwer 
Ave., Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

New York — Mascioli Contracting 
Corp., New York; aircraft; $10,000. J. 
F. Soviero, 90-20 Sutphin Blvd., Ja- 
maica, New York. 

New York — Niagara Shipbulding 
Corp., Buffalo; aircraft shipbuilding, 
etc.; 100 shares, n.p.v. Coatsworth & 
Diebold, 438 Main St., Buffalo. 

New York — T.W.H. Flying Service 
Inc., Dobbs Ferry, Greenburgh; air- 
planes, seaplanes, etc.; 100 common, 
n.p.v. Montross & Brewer Northcourt 
Bldg., White Plains, N. Y. 

North Carolina—Forsyth County Air- 
port Commission Inc., Winston-Salem; 
@ no-stock corporation to promote 
aeronautical education. Incorporators: 
Charles E. Norfleet, R. J. Reynolds, 
H. G. Hudson, all of Winston-Salem. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma Flyers Associa- 
tion, Tulsa; capital stock $10,000; S. 
Milton Story, O. E. Millis, Elmo F. 
Story, Tulsa. 

Oklahoma — Tipton Aircraft Co., 
Oklahoma City; capital stock $5,000; 
G. W. Tipton, Ed M. Doyle, W. R. 
Graham, Oklahoma City. 

Texas—Anderson, Greenwood & Co., 
Houston; $5,000; airplanes. Benjamin 
M. Anderson, Marvin H. Greenwood, 
Lomis Slaughter Jr. 

Texas—Brady Aviation School Inc., 
Brady; $25,000. W. F. Long, Wayne P. 
Long, Harry M. Chase. 

Texas—International Aircraft Corp., 
San Antonio; $1,000. O. R. Seagraves, 
S. J. Webster, W. W. Chapman. 

Texas—Lindale Park Aviation Club 
Inc., Houston; educational, no capital 
stock. A. B. Cunningham, E. H. Cun- 
ningham, A. G. Crawford. 

Texas—Rent-a-Plane Service, Ft 
Worth; $1,000. Dion Johnson, Seth 
Barwise, M. E. Royer. 

Utah—Intermountain Aircraft Co., 
Salt Lake City; 250 shares n.p.v.; to 
promote air transportation, clubs, etc. 
George W. Snyder Jr., president; Clif- 
ford D. Jennings, vice president; John 
E. Bowers, secretary. 

Utah—Western Flyers Inc.; non- 
profit, flying instruction for members. 
Prank W. Householder, president; Joe 











Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


207 East Michigan Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














War Conscious Mink? 

Several thousand dollars’ damage 
among his mink was reported by a 
farmer living near Marion, N. Y.., 
as the result of an airplane which 
flew low over his property and 
landed in a nearby field. Terrified 
mother mink, he said, turned on 
their young, ripping their throats 
and in some cases carrying the kits 
to water tanks and holding them 
under until drowned. 











L. Nicodemus, vice president; Cyril J. 
Thorne, secretary-treasurer. 

Virginia—Virginia-Carolina Flying 
Service Inc., Martinsville; $50,000; to 
build and operate airports and flying 
fields. J. G. Covington, president; 
Irvin W. Cubine, attorney, both of 
Martinsville. 


Opens Insurance Dept. 


Bernard H. Lowy, general manager of 
Lippman & Lowy Inc., Newark, N. J., 
has reported the opening of an aviation 
insurance department for all types of 
aviation insurance, said to be the first 
service of its kind available in Newark. 
Lowy, an amateur fiyer, is president of 
the New Jersey J. C. Flying Club and 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Pilots’ 
Association. 


Welding Competition Announced 


Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa., is establishing a series of prizes 
to be awarded by the American Weld- 
ing Society at its annual meeting dur- 
ing October for papers to advance the 
art of welding of aircraft steels includ- 
ing tubing and other steel parts for 
tubular assemblies. Information con- 
cerning the competition is available 
from the American Welding Society, 33 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


U. S. Aero Exports 
Decline 18% in 


U. S. aeronautical exports total 
$53,900,580 in May, a decline of 
from $66,282,840 in April, bring 
the aggregate value for the first 
months of 1941 to $244,547,223 og 
pared with $110,795,802 during 
ilar period of last year. No exp 
tion for the drop in shipme 
which go largely to the Br 
Empire, is offered by the Dept 
Commerce. 

May export of 511 airp 
valued at $40,742,631 represent 
13% decrease from the previ 
month but 180% increase over 
1940. Shipment of 490 engines 
$3,230,777 in May compared 
700 units for $8,223,894 in April, 
was the lowest value of mont 
engine exports since June 1940, 

Other aeronautical prod 
shipped abroad in May inel 
engine parts and accessories $2] 
448: parachutes and parts $216 
instrument and parts $1,13 
propellers and parts $2,036,438; of 
aircraft parts and accessories 
574,006. 


Devices Check Ignition 

Following exhaustive study experts 
the National Bureau of Standards 
developed for the Navy devices 
which a pilot can tell at a 
whether sufficient voltage is being 
plied to each spark plug and other 7 
of the ignition system. 

With the device, a pilot checks 
indicator in the cockpit to dete 
whether the proper electric voltage 
reaching each plug. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended July 26 Net 


High 

4714 42 
356 349 
j 381, 
1634 


American Airlines 
Aviation Corp. 

Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
Consolidated Aircraft .. 
Continental Motors .... 
Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright A 
Douglas Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines 
Ex-Cell-O 

Grumman Airc. Eng. 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin 

Natl. Aviation Corp. .. 
N. American Aviation 
Northwest Airlines ' 
Pan American Airways 


United Aircraft ae 8 
Wright Aeronautical .. 122 112 


et 
Low Change Sales 


High Low Change §& 
Week Ended Aug. 2 
5,200 48 42 
18,900 334 342 
11,700 40 383g 
28,700 1834 17% 
° 3348 
11,600 3 338 
37,600 
2,400 


ee 
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1,200 
16,100 1249 
15,500 43 
390 116 116 
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NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 26 
Net 
Change Sales 


Aero Supply B 
Air Associates 

Air Investors 

Air Investors war 
Beech Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft 
Bellanca Aircraft 
Breeze Corps. 
Brewster Aero 
Canadian Colonial 
Cessna Aircraft 
Pairchild Aviation 
Pairchild Eng. & Air. 
Irving Air Chute 
Penn-Central Airlines 
Republic Aviation 
Roosevelt Field 
Ryan Aeronautical 
Vultee Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft 
Western Air Lines 


Week Ended Aug. 
Net 
High Low Change 
900 534 + 
100 91% + 
142 


838 
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To the Chief of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps: 


Cal-Aero Academy is honored that its rec- 


ord has entitled it to selection as the first 


civil flying school in the history of the Air 
Corps to give Basic training to Flying Cadets. 
Cal-Aero is deeply appreciative of the confi- 
dence and trust which the Air Corps has 
placed in this school and pledges to carry 
out this new responsibility to the very best 


interests of the National Defense Program. 


Very truly yours, 


C. C. MOSELEY, Pres 











Adel Series "J" Anti-lcing Pump—the proven ANSWER 
based on four seasons of actual service conditions. 
For propellers, windshields, carburetors. 








ADEL Lines Support Blocks, available in over 1500 
standardized types to support from | to 36 lines. 
Top—''Adelite” synthetic rubber. 
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ADEL Line Support Clips, the onmty clips with Uni- 
versal Approval of U. S. Army Air Corps, U. S. Navy 
and Commercial Air Lines. 





ESSENTIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


From blue print to mass production in 300 
days...that's the record of the cannon- 
carrying Bell Airacobra. To accomplish 
such speed, Bell engineers could risk no 
loss of time with experimental units— 
that's why they specified ADEL'S time- 
proven, standardized line support and 


anti-icing equipment! 


Eastern Sales Engineer, J. Henry Reisner, Hagerstown, Md. 
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BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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